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DORA’S BEGINNING. 
By Marion Harland. 
“Tt is a long lane that 
has no turning,” thought 
Dora Ralston, as she col- 
lapsed into a shaken heap 
of gray merino, tousled 
hair and tears, upon the 
brown ingrain carpet of 
the farm-house parlor 
three days after her home- 
coming. The farm-house 
in Pattakin was her home. 
The two years of school- 
life, during which she had 
been one of her city un- 


cle’s family, were only 
“staying.” 
“And I stayed there 


just long enongh to spoil 
me for a vegetable ex- 
istence!’”’ she added, bit- 
terly. “I wish I were a 
vegetable, with no liking 
or desire for anything 
higher than dish-washing! 
If I had never learned to 
love beautiful things, I 
should not starve for the 
wart of them!’’ 

She was not selfish or a 


syhauette, this Inchrymose 
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ly 





heroine of ours. She never 
suspected that there was 
an atom of heroism in her 
behavior since she had come back to Pattakin,— 
the very name of which was an offence to taste. 

On the contrary, she despised herself that it 
was a strain upon what she did not dream was a 
brave and loyal spirit, to “‘try not to mind very 
much’? that those who loved her best, and to 
whom she belonged, would one and all thrust 
three inches of knife-blade down their throats 
with each mouthful of the baked meats served 
up in her honor; that her mother’s elisions and 
double negatives were so many stabs to her ed- 
ueated perceptions; that her father talked and 
laughed so much more loudly than did Uncle 
Robert; that Aleck sat down to every meal in his 
shirt-sleeves; and that grandma, for whom she 
was named, persisted in styling her ‘D’rindy.”’ 

The effort ‘‘not to mind’’ these and fifty other 
things of greater and less importance, had cost 
the poor child more will and nerve-power than 
she knew. She was not homesick; that would 
be too unnatural and ungrateful for even the 
moral monster she considered herself. But the 
hired man had brought in the weekly paper a 
while ago, the sole product of that day’s mail 
for the Ralston honsehold, and she had been sure 
of getting a letter from ‘‘auntie.”’ 

“T will dust the parlor now, mamma,’ 


she had 
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and so happy in having me here, without guess- 
ing that I can want anything they cannot give 
me. That hurts worst of all. I am a wretch; 
but knowing that does not help matters.” 

Grandma’s sharp voice in the passage made 
her jump up and dry her eyes. 

‘‘What ye got there now, Alexander?” 

“A box for Dora, grandma.”’ 

“For D'rindy, hey? What’s into it?” 

The “best room’’ door was now wide open. 
“‘A box for me!’ cried the girl, breathlessly. 
“And such a big one! O Aleck!’’ 

The youth set down his burden with circum- 
spection. 

** “Glass,—with keer.’ 
glass.”’ 

Dora caught her breath again at sight of the 
card tacked upon the square, shallow case. 

“Uncle Robert’s writing!’’ she gasped, in a 
tremor of excitement. 
“Good for him!” said sympathizing Aleck, 
prying off the cover. Just under it was a letter. 
Dora seized it, and again—but with such a dif- 
ferent expression!—went down in a heap upon 
the carpet. 

‘Darling Dora,’’ ran the lines under her de- 
vouring eyes, ‘‘I have taken the liberty of sub- 


Guess it’s a looking- 


’ 





said, fighting hard with the ‘apple’ 
throat, 
“Do, dearie. 


in her 


I've ‘lotted upon your takin’ 
charge of it entirely, doin’ &kactly what you like 
in there,”’ replied the gentle voice, out of which 
the music had not yet gone for her daughter's 
ear. 

She was faintly thankful for this vestige of 
grace in her corrupt nature, as she sought sanct- 
lary in the “best room,”’ turned the key in the 
lock, and dropped upon the floor. She gave a 
doleful look at the dull carpet, the horsehair-cloth 
chairs and sofa, the two great shadeless win- 
dows, the two unwieldy mahogany tables, at 
grindma’s sampler, signed in aggressively colos- 
sal letters, ‘Dorinda Wilson,”’ and at a highly- 
glazed map of the United States, suspended, like 
a kitchen roller-towel, upon the opposite wall. 

“O dear! O dear!’’ she said, and began to cry 
with all her might. 

“In summer it wonld not be so bad; but this 
house is all there is for me to see and to do for 
-four mortal months, and they are all so kind, 


scribing for the Atlantic in your name. This is 
my little gift to you. To each subscriber there 
is given this year a lithographic portrait of Mr. 
| Longfellow, which your uncle thinks so fine that 
| he has had it framed as his love-token to you. 
Hoping that magazine and picture will do you 
good, and that you will be the medium of good 
to others in every sense of the word, I am, my 
sweet little home-missionary,—AUNTIE.” 

“JT am not that! I am a clod, a mollusk, a 
viper!’ uttered Dora, so vehemently that Aleck 
laughed. 

‘Don’t call my sister names. 
swell?” 

He stepped back to Dora’s side for a better 
view of the picture he had set upon the table. 

“It is glorious!’ she answered, in a low, awed 
tone. 

It was not a portrait, but a presence, that stilled 
the tumult of the girl’s son], and checked the 
boy’s flippant speech. Dora’s head leaned 


But aint that— 





towards his shoulder, and he put a bashful arm 
about her, 


DORA’S BEGINNING. 


“There is a blessing in it,” she said, softly. | 
*T can think of nothing but the benediction that | 
follows after prayer as I look into those eyes. 
Aleck, dear, cannot we make the room a little | 
more worthy of him? Mother says I can do as | 
I please in here, and you and I together” | 

“Are a team!’ interjected her brother. 
‘You'll be head, and I'll be hands.”’ 

The pair he flourished were as tanned and | 
tough as saddle-leather, but Dora stroked them | 
approvingly, and his heart opened yet more. } 

“T’'m a rough brick, Dora, but I am willing to | 
be ground into shape, and if anybody kin do it, 
it’s you. 





| 
| 


I'm only sixteen, you know,” in ap- | 
peal that was pathetic if uncouth. 
Dora clasped both arms about his neck, and 
kissed his freckled cheek. It was her accept- | 
ance of auntie’s license appointing her to the | 
home-missionary work. 
Then they went together to the garret work- | 
shop. | 

‘‘Alexander is a master one for tools and the | 
like,” grandma observed several times during | 
what Dora described to auntie as the “lovely | 
rainy week’’ that followed; ‘“‘but it beats all to| 
know what takes D’rindy up garret.”’ 

“They’re comfortable,” answered the daugh- 
ter-in-law, contentedly, ‘‘and happy. Listen!”’ 
opening the door so that sounds from the upper | 
story might be heard more distinctly. Dora’s 
voice rippled down the narrow stairway, fresh 
and free as a brook in April. 


“Te still, sad heart, and cease repining! 
Behind the clonds is the sun stili shining. 
Thy lot is the common lot of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 

As Bunyan has it, “The water stood in the 
mother’s eyes.” 

“The dear child has a beautiful voice,’’ she 
said, tenderly. ‘‘It’s like renewing our youth to 
have her home again.” 

“She aint amiss,’’ admitted the cautious gran- 
dam; “that is, for a young person.” 

The next day was clear and cold. When the 
morning ‘‘chores’’ at the barn were done, Aleck 
put a mysterious face in at the kitchen door. 

‘Dora, ready?” 


” 


parlor,” she said, in the 
course of the forenoon, to 
her son’s over-easy wife. 
“They be turnin’ things 
upside down. The door's 
locked, too, for I twisted 
the bolt, and the ham- 
mer’s goin’ like mad.” 

“There's nothin’ wrong, 
mother. Like’s not they're 
meaning to surprise us. 
Good children like them 
can be trusted all lengths.’” 

Dora, slipping through 
the hall on one of her se- 
eret flights up and down 
stairs, overheard the last 
She clenched 
her fist at herself of the 
other day, 

“T was a Goneril,—or 
a Regan,—whichever was 
worse! Mother is pure 
gold, Iwasa lump of gild- 
ed alloy when I was al- 
most ashamed of her.’’ 


sentence, 


The conspirators ap- 
peared at dinner with 
heightened color and 


beaming eyes. Aleck had 
taken to wearing his coat 
at table within this week, 
and having left off wetting 
and oiling his hair, 
mitting it, instead, to Do- 
rav’s brushing, it was fast 
losing the resemblance to 
stiffened hay-ropes prevalent among rustic gal- 
lants. The knife still sustained the very chief 
part in the business of supplying his growing 
body with food convenient for it. But Dora was 
not radical in reform, While electrically con- 


eub- 


| scious, whether she saw it or not, of every lunge 


of the obnoxious steel, she stayed her nerves 
with hopes of better things coming. 

“Papa,” she said, winningly, when he pushed 
back his chair simultaneously with the degluti- 
tion of the last ‘‘bit o’ pie,”’ “I want you to give 
mamma your arm. Grandma, you will take 
mine. Aleck, you shall be usher. Now, ‘will 
you walk into my parlor,’ like so many amiable 
flies?’ 

The usher threw open the door of the “best 
room” with a flourish. 


Grandma’s “I said there was somethin’ afoot!’’ 


| was loudest among the exclamations. 


“TI think it’s somethin’ ahead! leastways, of 
anythin’ in these parts!’ cried triumphant Aleck. 
“By Jockey! Beg pardon, Dora! Won't do it 
agin! I meant to say, how we have worked! 
and aint she a clipper?” 

“She’s a blessed daughter,’ and Mrs. Ralston 


| smoothed the “clipper’s’”’ hair with a hand that 


trembled. ‘Father and T wanted to furnish the 
room for you against you left school, dear, but 
we couldn’t afford it, fix it as we would. We 
never thought it could be made so pretty with- 
out all new things.” 

It was better than pretty. It was cosey and 
homelike, with a subtle something—a flavor, 
rather than an expression—of refinement, yet 
fitness, about it, which the ‘new things’’ could 
not have given at the bidding of a fashionable 
upholsterer. 

Rows of book-shelves, scarcely breast high, 
filled the recesses on both sides of the mantel. 
Aleck had procured from the village shoemaker 
strips of red morocco, which Dora had notched 
with her scissors. These were tacked along each 
shelf, and the top of the miniature library was 
covered with blue flannel, a rich shade, that 
looked almost as well as reps. The windows 
were hung with full curtains of a creamy hue. 
Broad bands of blue flannel were “herring- 





She was off before grandma could put a ques- 
tion. 














“Tf I was you, I'd know what's goin’ on in my 








boned” with scarlet worsted upon edge and 
| bottom. 


“Only unbleached muslin, grandma,” ex- 
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plained Dora, as the 
tween her fingers. ‘Double, you see, and very | 
warm. When we are tired of them, or they get | 
dirty, the muslin will do for underclothes. I 

bought them and the flannel at the store with 

my own money. 

“The little petticoat, as you call it, of the | 
mantel, is made of the same, and trimmed in | 
the same way. Mamma, you don’t mind our | 
borrowing from yourclosets? We found, tucked 
away in dark corners, the most delicious bits of 
such china as the city ladies are going crazy 
about. That old blue and white tea-pot, cream- 
pitcher and sugar-bowl, are worth their weight 
in gold. We built a second and third mantel- 
shelf expressly to exhibit your treasures. Does | 
not the vermilion background bring them out | 
well? Aleck painted it. 

“The books, papa? Some of them I have 
bought myself, from time to time, instead of 
ribbons and candy. Some were presents. 
furnish nicely, always. 

‘Don’t criticise our sofa-pillow, grandma! I 
found feathers and ticking in the garret, and the 
cover is the best half-breadth of my three-win- 
ters-old blue empress cloth, adorned with points 
of ‘past-worthy’ scarlet ribbon. 

“The hour-glass workstand is made of the 
rest of the skirt, which was too scant and too 
short, to say nothing of its having been made 
over twice. The sleeves covered the foot-stools. 
I made the searlet fringe and cord for them of 
common yarn, which we found at the store. 

“That Scotch plaid shawl is thrown over the 
arm of the sofa to take away tlie stiffness. You 
believe in red flannel for stiff limbs, don’t you, 
papa? 

“One of these days we—Aleck and I—mean 
to have frames for the photographs and engray- 
ings we have pinned up, here and there. We} 
will write to auntie for the little saws and pat-| 
terns, and Iam sure Aleck will become a eapital | 
This—I have saved the best for 
the last—is Poet’s Corner. 

“The Presence!’ Pointing to the portrait, 
she ceased her girlish prattle for a moment, and | 
thus hushed the Even grandma | 
ceased to carp. One might have fancied that 
she stood abashed under the kind, searching | 
eyes. The blended mildness and dignity, the | 
profound thoughtfulness which is not introspec- | 
tion, but the outlook of scholar, poet and philan- 
thropist,—all that go ta :yte up the power of 
the marvellous portrait,—were certainly not ap- 
prehended by the group before it, but they knew 
the master by instinct, and did him reverence. | 

“You've sot him on to a throne, aint you?” | 
“It goes without telling” who first found tongue. | 
“For my part, [don’t hold to cre’tur’ worship. | 
Not’’—in a less acrid tone, casting a parting | 
glance at the “enthroned’’—“but what he is a 
proper nice man. Be he a minister?” 

“A home- missionary,” 
murely, 

The picture was upon a tall easel made of | 
white-wood, oiled and varnished. It was Aleck’s 
chef Cwurre, But behind it, concealed by the | 
portrait, Dora had fastened a pot of German | 
ivy. The flexile sprays, thick with glossy leaves, | 
floated downward in line with the sides of the | 
frame, after one graceful coil that crowned the | 
noble head, 

“Seems to me like a friend had come to stay 
with us, and we'd ought to do him honor,”’ mur- 
mured the mother in her daughter's ear, with 
the true Yankee dread of sentimentalizing and 
“But after all, father,’’ she said, aloud, 
“it does make one better and happier to have | 
pretty, tasty things about. And I, for one, feel 
to be thankful to this dear child’’—squeezing 
the little fingers that had crept into hers—‘‘for 
having made a beginning in one house in Patta- 
kin!”’ 

“Auntie, I grovelled—like a worm—when she 
said that!’ wrote Dora, that afternoon; ‘when | 
you had made the real beginning with that un- | 
surpassable Longfellow! When I, an Ingrate 
of Blackest Dye (the capitals help work off the | 
remorse, auntie, so leave them alone), sat, whin- 
ing, upon the brown ingrain, over my untimely 
burial in these wilds, 

“Mamma wishes you to buy blue cloth, of the | 
enclosed shade, for a table-cover, and shaded 
searlet silks, with which I am to embroider it. | 
We are to sit in the best room before an open 


Books 





wood-carver. 


rest, also, 





responded Dora, de- 





scenes, 


wood-fire—another innovation—every evening, 
instead of hugging the kitchen stove. Papa and 
mamma like to listen to reading, and I shall be-| 
gin to-night with ‘The Hanging of the Crane.’ | 
The next time, it shall be ‘Snow-Bound,’—my 
illustrated copy. | 

“IT hope I am not too sanguine, but Aleck | 
strikes me as being eminently developable. We | 
shall read history together on wet days in our) 
sky-parlor. You should have seen his face kine | 
dle when I recited ‘Horatius at the Bridge’ to | 


| eberyt’ing. 


} in’ dar, 


| gers in triumph. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


old lady took a fold be-| him as we worked together yesterday! Don't | how you gwine to get ‘em down, Cal, ’thout | 


smile quizzically! You put the notion into my 
head! But don’t you believe that lam really 
‘called,’ and that this is a ‘field’?”’ 


eS 
For the Companion. 
CALVIN JORDAN’S CRAWFISH. 


“Whar you cotched all dem crawfishes, Cal? 
I clar, I nebber ’spicioned de crawfish was out 
a’ready, arter sich cold weather.” 

The speaker—a very black boy, about twelve 
years old, with a crownless hat and ragged pants 
—had stopped at a gate which a boy about his 
own age was entering. The latter boy might 
have been his twin brother, as far as blackness 
and ragged clothes were concerned, only his hat, 
instead of being crownless, was brimless. There 
was a twinkle in his eyes, though, as he an- 
swered,— 

“Whar did Icotch ’em? Well, I aint a-gwine 
to tell ye, and hab ebery ragamuffin in de conn- 
try a-scoopin’ out my pond, Like crawfish, eh?” 

‘Reckon I does!’’ and Bill Sterns smacked his 
lips at the very thought of the delicacy. 

‘How d’you like ’em best, b’iled, roasted, or 
in ‘bisque’ ?”” 

3ill put his head on one side and meditated. 

“Like ‘bisque’ best, but it does take de awful- 
lest time to pick out de meat ob dem crawfish 
tails. Reckon roasted is best,—roasted in de 
ashes.” 

“Well, I’vites you to a crawfish roast to-mor- 
rer, bout ten o’clock in de mornin’.’’ 

‘“Reckon your mammy gwine to let us roast 
crawfish in her fire?’ asked Bill, dubiously. 

“Wot she got to do wid it? I aint gwine to 
roast ’em here. Mammy, she’d roast’em for us 
quick ’nough, but she’d eat ’em all up, too. 
Powerful fond ob crawfish is mammy, and she’s 
jest a-longin’ fur "em now. Why, boy, I tell 
you she wouldn't leave us de heads even!’’ 

“Aunt Dorcas must be an awful greedy oom- 
an,”’ said Bill, with a disgusted look, 

“Stop callin’ my mammynames!”’ And Cal’s 
eyes flashed with anger. ‘She aint greedier nor 
your mammy, Bill Sterns. W'at you reckon a 
pore ooman can do wid a tape- worm foreber 
a-hollerin’ for victuals? Dat’s wot mam says 
she’s got, and she eats up eberyt’ing, fur ef de 
worm didn’t git ’nough, she says he’d turn to 
and eat her up hisself.”’ “ ; 

Bill’s eyes nearly popped out of his head at 
this astounding revelation, whilst Cal swelled 
with importance at being even remotely con- 
nected with sucha wonder. Bill’s mother would 
probabiy never arrive at the high dignity of en- 
tertaining such a guest. But he asked,— 

‘Well, den, whar we gwine to roast em?” 

“Out in de woods, under de big maple-tree by 
de creek. But whar is I gwine to put de plaguy 
crawfish to-night?’ 

“Put ’em in de wash-tub.”’ 

“Mam’s done put de clothes to soak. I can’t 
put "em nowhar in de yard, caze ole Turk, he’d 
gobble up ebery one ’fore mornin’. Dat ar dog 
goes rampagin’ ’bout all night, and he eats up 
You won't b’ lieve it, but he crunched 
a tuckle—a live tueckle—one night!’ 

Now Bill didn’t believe that there was a dog 
in the world that could eat up a live turtle, but 


it wouldn't do, with the treat in view, to offend 


his host. 
gestions. 

“Put ’em in the hen-house.”’ 

“Dad goes ebery night and s’arches dat ar 
hen-house for minks and snakes. Let's go to de 
house and see "bout hidin’’em. Mammy and 
daddy's done gone to town to git some flour, and 
it'll be clean dark ’fore dey gits back.’’ 

The two boys, carrying the basket of crawfish 


So he merely went on with his sug- 


| between them, went to the honse and seated 


themselves to deliberate. 
“T can’t put ’em under my bed, caze I sleeps 
on a pallet,”’ said Cal, with a troubled look, ‘‘and 


| Iean’t put ’em under mammy’s, fur ebery blessed 


night she crawls under it to see if dere’s any 
robber hid dar, Daddy, he’d be sho’ to find’em 
ef I hid ’em in de big chist, caze he’s allers look- 
I's 'fraid, Bill, that it'll be mighty 
hard savin’ dose crawfish,’’ and his eyes searched 


| wildly for a hiding-place. 


Suddenly his eyes lighted. “I've got it!’ he 
cried, springing to his feet and snapping his fin- 
“You see mammy’s big seed- 
basket on de rafter just ober de bed? Dat’s de 
‘dentical place whar I's gwine to stow ’em. 
She can’t climb, nohow. It’s me she sends up 
when she wants de seed. Hand ’em up to me, 
Bill!’ 

He was up like a monkey, and emptied the 
crawfish into the basket. When he had scram- 
bled down, both boys seated themselves and 
turned gloating looks towards their treasure. 

“Safe ’nough dere,’ exclaimed Bill. “But 


your mammy seein’ ’em?’ 

“Oh, she and Dad’s’vited to ’tend Cousin Mol- 
ly’s funeral sarmon, way down to Ashton Planta- 
tion. Dey calk’lates to git off at peep ob day, 
and git back ’fore dinner.”’ 

‘*We kin cook de crawfish here, den,”’ said Bill. 

“No, we can’t. I aint gwine to choke ’em 
down in a hurry, and no knowin’ when de old 
folks will come in on us. Dar, hear dat? Dad, 
he’s singin’ de ‘Wrastlin Jacob.’ He’s comin’, 
and you jest clar off, Bill, ’fore dey gits here. 
Dey kicks up awful when dey finds company.” 

Bill did not wait for another warning. He 
stood in wholesome awe of Uncle Jordan’s leather 
strap, which he always seemed to have handy 
in his pocket for any “‘lazy, trifless nigger boy” 
he might find loafing on his premises. 

Uncle Jordan was a wiry, active little man, who 
seemed to move on springs, so quick was he in 
his movements; a shrimp of a fellow, who talked 
big, and strutted like a bantam, but was the 
veriest coward that ever ran from danger. His 
wife, stont and slow-motioned, only resembled 
him in dreading everything, so superstitious and 
timid was she. She was good-humored, and 
dotingly fond of her only child, though, like all 
the colored race, she did not spare the whip. 

Puffing and blowing like a grampus, she wad- 
dled into the cabin, and threw herself on her own 
large chair. Looking at her fat, good-natured 
face, you saw that the tape-worm had spared 
her a good deal of nourishment. 

““W’at you been doin’, honey, all dis arter- 
noon?” she asked, smilingly, of Cal, who sat in- 
innocently on the‘ ‘big chist,’’ twiddling his 
thumbs. 

“Oh, heap ob t’ings. I found de yaller hen’s 
nest, and it’s got sixteen eggs init. I druved 
ole Blacky to de pastur’, caze I heerd a painter 
in de woods.” 

The panther was a sudden and wicked thought 
of Cal’s. Itsuddenly changed the subject of con- 
versation, which was of rather too inquiring a 
nature to suit him. 

“Oh, my blessed Marster! Did you hear dat, 
Ike?” she exclaimed to herhusband. ‘Cal done 
heerd a painter right nigh us!”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’’—Ike twisted about nervously— 
“wat Cal know ’bout painter? He aint neber 
seed none.” 

“No, but dis t’ing screeched like a ooman, 


low in da brangh «nd Aen went, guggle, 
guggle.”” 


The “guggle guggle’’ was too much for in- 
credulity. They had neither of them ever seen 
a panther, but they had heard a deal of the sav- 
age brutes from the people who had occupied 
the cabin before them. They knew that pan- 
thers screamed like a woman in distress, and as 
for the “‘guggle,”’ it was only a proof that Cal 
had heard them. 

“T tole you, Ike,’’? moaned Dorcas, ‘‘somet’ing 
was goin’ to happen when I seed dat rabbit 
jumpin’ ’cross de road jest afore me. Ef it had 
been behind me now, good luck would come; 
but I sed it was a warnin’, and I sees it’s one, 
wid a growlin’ painter ready to scrush us in our 
beds.”’ 

Ike whistled ‘“‘Wrastlin’ Jacob’? with might 
and main. He was as much frightened as his 
wife, but he tried to keep up a brave face. 

‘°Taint no use to fret, Doreas,’’ he said at 
last. “Ef it’s a warnin’, it’s sure to come to 
pass; ef it’s not,—well, den, it won’t come; dat’s 
all bout it.’”’ 

He was afraid to make his usual nightly visit 
of inspection around the premises, and sat smok- 
ing by the fire until bed-time, listening to Dor- 
cas’s mournful prognostications, and terrifying 
both her and himself still more by his own tales 
of omens and apparitions, 

As for Cal, the author of all this uneasiness, I 
am happy to say he was so much scared that his 
teeth chattered, and the wool on his head almost 
stood erect. He knew that he had heard noth- 
ing, and as far as his own knowledge went, there 
was not a wild beast within fifty miles of the 
eabin; yet when his father barricaded the door 
with the table and other heavy articles, “‘to keep 
de painter out,’’ Cal assisted him with a heart 
beating high with terror. 

He refused to sleep in his corner, and dragged 
his pallet directly under the “big bed,’’ and 
there he lay quaking until he fell asleep. The 
lie he had told took a real shape, and he was 
quite as much afraid of his imaginary panther as 
if a real one was at the door. 

About midnight all was still and dark in the 
Jordans’ domicile, though if any one had been 
listening intently, they would have heard a kind 
of rustling sound overhead, followed by a slow 
patter on the bed, like the first heavy drops of a 
thunder-shower. 

It was a warm night, and the sleeping pair 





‘had thrown off most of the covering. The sleep- 
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ing Ike squirmed and groaned for a minute, 
and then awakening with a wild yell like a Co. 
manche war-whoop, he sprang out of bed and 
leaped high in the air. Nor was Dorcas long in 
following him. 

“Murder! Fire! Thieves! Painters!” 
the couple, stumbling about in the dark. 

““O, my blessed Marster, he’s got me by de 
scruff ob de neck! Help! help!’ shrieked Dor. 
cas, prancing about, 

“De painter’s got he claws in my ear,—mur- 
der!” yelled Ike, dashing himself blindly against 
the barricaded door in his efforts to get it open, 

The incongruity of a panther hanging to his 
ear did not strike him. He was crazed wit) 
terror, but it took a new fourm when Doreas 
screeched out*— 

“Snakes! Rattlesnakes! 
down my back! I’m treadin’ on’em! Oh, I'm 
gone!” And she sank to the ground more than 
half-dead with terror. 

“Snakes! snakes!’’ yelled Cal, who at the first 
alarm had climbed up the bed-post, and hung 
there shaking like an aspen. 

Col. Ingram, who lived near Jordan’s cabin, 
was returning from a fire-hunt with several gen- 
tlemen, and they were nearing the cabin when 
the extraordinary noise began. 

‘‘Something’s up at old Jordan’s!” cried the 
colonel, spurring up his horse. ‘‘Put some more 
pine in that fire-pan, and let’s see what's the 
matter.” 

When they reached the door, the noise was at 
its height. They burst it open, and for a mo- 
ment thought Jordan had killed his wife and 
become a maniac, so wild were his leaps in the 
air, whilst she lay in a heap on the floor. An- 
other glance showed the floor swarming with 
crawfish,—great black fellows with strong red 
claws. One hung like a pendant to Ike’s ear, 

“T’m done stung to def, colonel!’ he cried, 
“You've comed too late to save us!”’ 

“Not a bit of it, Ike,’’ langhed Col. Ingram, 
“Crawfish don’t kill people. Let me get that 
fellow off yourear. What a grip he has, to be 


yelled 


I feels ’em slippin’ 


sure!”’ 
“Crawfishes!”’ groaned Ike. 
“Crawfishes!’ screamed Dorcas, sitting up. 


“Well, they’ve done kilt me a-jumpin’ about, 
Whar did crawfishes come from? De debbil 
sont ’em sure, fur we aint seed a crawfish dis 
year.” 

‘Maybe de Lord sont it fur a sign,’ anid Ike, 
solemnly, rubbing his ear, ‘“They’ve fonglit me 
and clawed me till I aint got a whole spot on me. 
I ’’spect it’s a jedgment come upon us fur back- 
slidin’ and quarrelin’ wid Brudder Jones.” 

“TI don’t know about the judgment,” said the 
colonel, drily, ‘but if you ask Cal there,’’ point- 
ing to the boy, who, as soon as he had seen the 
cause of the commotion, had squeezed himself 
behind the ‘‘big chist,’’ “I think he can throw 
some light upon the subject. I saw him witha 
basket of splendid fellows this evening.” 

“TI put ’em in de seed-basket,’’ whimpered 
Cal. ‘I didn’t calklate they'd git a-loose.” 

Ike glared at the culprit. 

“You didn’t calklate ’pon somet’ing else, I 
reckon,”’ he said, and seized him with an unre- 
lenting grasp. 

I will drop the curtain on the further events 
of that night. The reader ¢an imagine that Cal 
did not have his ‘“‘crawfish roast.’’ 
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For the Companion. 
A SCHOOLHOUSE ATTACKED. 


A young man from the West, Mr. G. F. Gleddale, 
has given the writer the following graphic and 
thrilling incident of the last Indian War in West- 
ern Iowa and Minnesota, which I append in nearly 
his own words: 

I had the fire to build at the schoolhouse that 
morning, and started early. It could not have been 
more than half-past seven when I left home, 

The older boys took turns building the fire and 
sweeping out. The boy whose turn it was, took the 
key home at night, and was expected to have the 
house warm before the girls came at the regular 
school hour. 

It was about a mile from our house to the school. 
The road ran along the edge of the “timber,” and 
the schoolhouse stood amongst the “theavy growth,” 
so as to be sheltered from the bleak prairie winds. 

It was the first ever built there. The settlers had 
built it only the year before. It was but twenty- 
three feet square, and made of logs, “sided down,” 
so as to fit together and keep out the wind and 
snow,—for we used sometimes to have fearful driv- 
ing snow-storms up there. 

Ours was a little frontier district, of only seven 
families and twenty-three scholars in all. All were 
Americans except one family, the Jonsens, who 
were Norwegians,—honest, kind-hearted people 28 
ever were. 

Charley Bean, Clint Cargill and I were the three 
oldest boys, As it happened, we were each six- 
teen years old; and the two oldest girls, Merced 
Bean and Lettie Eastman, were but fifteen. The 
rest of the scholars were much younger. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





We had no regular teacher. That fall Mr. Fi- | Then T saw an Indian's head thrust stealthily out 


field, the Methodist minister, had offered to take | 


the school. His salary was small; and the agent 
gave him the school to help in his support. 

I well remember the poor man. He was quite 
young, not more than twenty-three or four years of 
age,—very much freckled and with red hair. But 
far from having a fiery temper, he was so very mild 
that we all said and did just as we pleased. Even the 
little A BC fellows were saying “‘won’t” and “will” 
to him before the first week of school had passed. 
Yet the scholars liked him so well that we did not 
do anything that would greatly hurt his feelings. 
Some days, however, he was very fretful and peev- 
ish. 

I took my gun on my arm as I went to school that 
morning; for the partridges used to come to the 
sunny side of the timber, for the buds on the birch- 
es; and sometimes there would be 
browsing. 
shot gun. 

There had been rumors that fall of attacks on set- 
tlers by the Sioux. In fact, such reports were al- 
ways going the rounds in the frontier districts, and 
this was a sort of excuse for the large boys to take 
their guns with them to school. 

The Eastmans lived only a little ways from us; 
and on my way to school I generally called for Let- 
tie. The schoolhouse stood at, or near, the forks of 
two roads. She and I were the only scholars who 
came by that road, and we sat next each other in 
the “back seat.”” As school books were scarce with 
us, we used to look together over the same geogra- 
phy and the same reader. 

Indeed, I recollect that when Lettie happened to 
stay at home a day I had a dull time of it. For she 
was uncommonly quick and bright at her lessons. 
Her finger would fly over the maps in the geogra- 
phy when we looked out answers to the questions, 
and it was much easier for me to follow her than 
to puzzle them out alone. 

When I went by Lettie’s father’s home that morn- 
ing, to build the fire in the schoolhouse, Lettie came 
to the door and said that she should start for school 
in about half an hour. 

About half way between Mr. Eastman’s and the 
schoolhouse there was a “slew,” or water-hole, sur- 
rounded by thickets of gray alder; and the timber 
here came down to the road. It was November, and 
the night had been so cold that the “slew” was 
frozen over. 

It was hardly sunrise yet. The thin blue fog lay 
low on the bright frosty ground, and the smoke 
from the settlers’ houses in the distance rose straight 
up to a great height, for the air was very still. 

As L went past the “slew I had a glimpse of 
something, I could hardly tell what, amongst the 
thick alders, four or five rods from the road, and in 
a moment more Tt heard the ice crack. My first 
thought was that some hunter was in there. 

“Halloo!”’ Lealled. “Shot anything?” 

There was no answer. 

Then I thought for an instant that it might have 
been adeer. Buta deer, when started, goes bound- 
ing off at full spring, making plenty of noise in the 
brush; whereas I had only heard one cautious snap 
of the ice. Then it occurred to me that it might 
have been a bear, for bears were quite common in 
that locality. 

I set down my dinner-box and books, went quietly 
in amongst the alders, and stood looking about for 
some moments, but did not see any object nor hear 
a sound, 

It seemed odd, for I was positive I had had a 
glimpse of some moving object. However, I had 
the fire to build, and so went back to the road and 
hurried to the schoothouse. Yet I kept thinking 
that there was something odd about the noise and 
what T had seen. 


a deer there 
I had a pretty little single-barrelled 


By the time I had the schoolhouse warm and 
swept, nearly all the scholars were there except Let- 
tie. A few minutes later Mr. Fifield arrived, and 
rapped for us to take our seats. Lettie had said she 
should start in half an hour. If she had started, she 
ought to have been at the schoolhouse long before the 
master came. Then I thought of the noise I had 
heard at the “slew,” and though I did not believe it 
was caused by anything that would hurt her, it made 
me feel uneasy. 

The windows of the schoolhouse were small, and 
80 high that I could not look out from my seat. But 
behind me there was achink between the logs, from 
which some of the children had pulled the bass- 
wood bark which had been stuffed into it. It wasa 
little crevice not more than half an inch wide. All 
the time we were reading in the Testament I kept 
peeping out at this crevice, for it was on the back 
side, and I could see the road along which Lettie 
had to come, and out into the timber above the road. 

She was nowhere in sight. 

The master reprimanded me for looking out, for I 
had lost my place in the Testament, when my turn 
came to read. 

“We shall have to stop that hole up,”’ Mr. Fifield 
said. That made Clint and Merced Bean laugh, for 
the two knew why I was peeping through it. 

Then the first class in arithmetic was called. This 
Was my class; but as I got up I stole another glance 
throngh the crevice, and a strange object caught 
my eve, 

Out in the edge of the woods where the burnt 
piece which had been cleared for the schoolhouse 
bordered the timber, I caught a glimpse of some ob- 
ject crawling slowly forward from behind a root. 

There were dry fire-weeds and sprouts in the way. 
Tcould not see the object distinctly. But it crawled 
along to the blackened stub of a great yellow birch, 
and straightened up behind it, as if about to climbit. 


from one side of the old stub, and the savage looked 
towards the schoolhouse. 

I cannot describe the feeling that the sight gave 
me. It flashed into my mind in an instant that it 
was an Indian that I had seen down at the “‘slew,”’ 
and that he had waylaid Lettie. 

“George!” cried Mr. Fifield, sharply, “take your 
place in the class.” 

“Master,” said I, with a very white face, I sup- 
pose, “‘there’s an Indian out-doors!” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Fifield. 

“There’s an Indian with a gun, watching the 
schoolhouse!” I repeated. 

Mr. Fifield started to go to the window. 
Clint exclaimed,— 

“Don’t look out, master. 
master.” 

“I don’t believe there is any Indian watching the 
schoolhouse,” said Mr. Fifield, rather sternly, for he 
was out of patience with me for behaving as I had. 

“Then come here, sir,”’ said I, “and look out of 
this crack.” 

Instead of doing that, he walked boldly up to the 
back window, and with his face close up to the glass, 
looked out. 

The next thing I recollect was hearing the sharp 
report of a rifle, the shivering of giass, the frag- 
ments of which flew across the room, and seeing Mr. 
Fifield fall back into the aisle! He never uttered 
asound. He was killed instantly. 

Two or three frightful war-whoops came at the 
same moment. Imagine, if you can, what a panic 
there was in the schoolhouse! The little scholars all 
began to scream. 

“Get down under the benches, out of sight, every 
one of you!” shouted Clint, as he ran to the door to 
put the “prop” against it. We had kept a large 
prop in the room ever since the reports of Indians 
attacking the settlers began to come tous. After 
putting it up, Clint called Charley to help him 
hold it. 

It was hardly in its place before the door was 
tried and violently shaken. Then came heavy 
thumps against it, as if from astone ora log. It was 
a plank door, and the prop held it. But we heard 
the savages begin to hack and chop at it with their 
hatchets or axes. 

I had got my gun from the corner where Mr. Fi- 
field allowed us to set our guns, but there was only a 
partridge charge in it. We could hear the savages 
running round the house; and a moment after a 
great stone crashed through the four-pane window 
on the south side. Glass and stone flew over the 
benches. The whole window was knocked in. 

The little scholars screamed again. One of the 
red-skins jumped up outside, and catching hold of 
the window-sill with his hands, thrust in his head 
and yelled at us. ‘i 


But 


I wouldn’t look out, 


He wee an ugly-looking 
more like a demon than a human being. 

The moment his head came in, almost without 
thought, I fired at him. It was only a charge of 
small shot; yet the muzzle of the gun was hardly ten 
feet from the savage. He gave a howl, and I heard 
him tumble down outside the window. 

The scoundrels probably supposed we were all 
children, and had no thought that we had guns. 
They expected, no doubt, to get our young scalps 
without much trouble. 

I had hardly fired at the savage in the window 
when the two at the door cut through and stove in 
one of the panels. In came the muzzle of a gun! 
Charley and Clint jumped off the prop and dodged 
to one side, as the Indian fired into the room. 
Clint ran at once and seized his own gun. 

The next moment the prop slipped down, and both 
of the Indians came in, headlong! One, a thick, 
coarse-faced ruffian, had an axe; the other, a very 
tall Indian, had the gun he had just fired through 
the door. 

The instant they tumbled in Clint fired at the one 
with the axe. Dropping the axe, the red-skin 
clapped both hands over his stomach, and with a 
fearful squeal, ran out, half doubled up. 

Ihadn’t had time to reload; but I knew that the 
tall Indian’s gun was empty. So I raised mine and 
took aim at him, as if I was going to shoot. Out he 
went at one leap after the other, to escape being 
shot. 

We shouted and ran out after them, and just as I 
got to the door, I saw the one Clint had shot fall at 
the edge of the timber. The tall one had gone in 
another direction, and in a moment was out of sight. 

We ran out to the one we had seen fall. He lay 
amongst the dry fire-weeds, just at the point of 
death. 

“Don’t touch him!” Clint said. 

Then I thought of the one I had shot in the back- 
window, and we ran back to look for him. He was 
not there. He had either run off or crawled away, 
and we never found him. 

The little scholars had come out from under the 
benches, and were crying over Mr. Fifield’s body. 
But I could think only of Lettie. I was sure the 
savages had waylaid her, and I started for the 
“slew’’ as fast as I could run. I expected to find 
her scalped and dead. 

Before I had got to the “slew” I saw her dinner- 
basket lying in the road. The sight of it made me 
cold and sick at heart. Near it was her arithmetic 
and one of her scarlet mittens, and out in the ditch 
lay her geography. 

Fairly wild with excitement and grief, I called to 
her again and again. There was no answer. Then 
Isearched through the alder thickets about the 
“slew,” and out into the timber. 

Not a trace of her could I find anywhere, and I 





began to think that they had carried her off instead 


of murdering her. I feared that one or two of them 
had hurried her away, while the other three had 
come to attack the schoolhouse. 

I came back into the road and started to run to 
Mr. Eastman’s, to give the alarm. But just then I 
heard some one calling to me, and looking round, 
saw Charley coming from the schoolhouse as fast as 
he could run. 

“Lettie’s found! We've found Lettie!’ he cried. 

I could have shouted for joy! I hardly thought of | 
poor Mr. Fifield at all. Charley and Clint had | 
found Lettie in the timber, four or five rods from | 
the old stub where I had first seen the Indian. The | 
red-skins had tied her to a little ironwood tree. She | 
had cried out to the boys on hearing their voices, 
and they had found her. 

As she was coming along to school, past the 
“slew,” an Indian jumped out of the alders and 
seized her, and before she had time to seream, he 
put one of his big hands over her face, while two 
other savages tied her arms. They then took her 
along with them, through the woods, nearly to the 
schoolhouse. 

All three of these red-skins spake broken English, 
Lettie said. When they tied her to the little iron- 
wood, they told her they would tomahawk her if 
she cried out or made the least noise. 
she was frightened nearly to death. 

But she was safe now; and had it not been for 
poor Mr. Fifield’s indiscretion in exposing himself, 
none of us would have been any the worse for that 
attack on the schoolhouse. I couldn’t help think- 
ing, and cannot yet, that Mr. Fifield’s death may 
have been owing to my having vexed him by look- 
ing out to see what had become of Lettie. 


Of course 
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For the Companion. | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Westminster Abbey is the history of England 
made visible. All the kings and queens since Har- | 
old have been crowned there, and many of them are | 
buried there. It is the tomb, moreover, of the most 
eminent statesmen, churchmen, poets and novelists, 
for five hundred years. 

The first king crowned there was Harold the 
Dauntless, in 1066, William the Conqueror was 
elected King at the Abbey. It was originally part 
of a royal palace, and held as property ninety-seven 
towns and villages, seventeen hamlets, and two hun- 
dred and sixteen manors, 

It fed hundreds of poor daily. It comprised, be- 
side the church which yet remains, many churches, 
towers, chapels, prisons and other buildings, cover- 
ing an immense area of ground. The present build- 
ing illustrates nearly every period and variety of 
Gothic architecture. 

The Abvey originally stood upon en island in the 
middle of a marsh,—Thorney Island by name,—and 
it was built and dedicated to St. Peter by Melutus, 
Bishop of the East Saxons. In truth, however, little 
is known of the foundation of the Abbey beyond the 
fact that it was among the earliest works of the first 
Christian converts in Britain, 

King Edgar gave it to twelve Benedictine monks, 
and thenceforward its history becomes that of Eng- 
land. Its abbot had a seat among the peers in 
Parliament until the Reformation. It is now in the 
hands of a Dean and Chapter of Canons, like a ca- 
thedral, which, however, it is not, and never has 
been, except during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

Itis not generally understood, perhaps, that the one 
only thing that constitutes a church a cathedral is 
the presence in it of a bishop’s throne. Let but 
the bishop’s chair be set up in the smallest wayside 











church, and it becomes a cathedral while so occu- 
pied; and the grandest church in the world is no ca- 
thedral without its throne. 

For grandeur of architecture, for beauty of stained 
glass, for perfection of detail, the Abbey must be 
the admiration of all tourists, but a yet deeper in- 
terest attaches to it as the place of sepulture of so 
many of England’s noblest sons. No church in the 
world holds so illustrious a congregation of the 
dead. 

The Surroundings. 

As you approach it from Parliament Street, you 
perceive first the richly - adorned buttresses of 
Henry VIL.’s chapel. Then you emerge into the open 
square, and have the whole grand building rising 
before you. The little church of St. Margaret 
stands in front of the Abbey, under its walls, as it 
were, picturesquely breaking its outline, and dis- 
playing, by contrast, the lofty proportions of the 
great edifice behind it. 

The House of Peers used, on high days and holi- 
days, to attend service in the Abbey, while the Com- 
mons went to the little St. Margaret. The Chapter 
House of the Abbey was the original House of Com- 
mons. Westminster Hall and the present Houses 
of Parliament now front it on the left. The archi- 
tecture of both the Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment strongly reminds one of that of Milan Cathe- 
dral; though the Italian Cathedral is of gleaming 
inarble, and the English edifices of gray stone. 

Like most of the finest Gothic churches on the 
continent, Westminster Abbey is built in the form 
of a cross; the body of the cross extending from the 
west entrance, through nave and choir, to the high 
altar, with its glorious east window; and the north 
and south transepts forming its arms. 

Visitors usually enter by the door near the Poet’s 
Corner; and one could scarcely fail to pause there 
for awhile, with beating heart, before going further; 
Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, was buried 








there; and there, from time to time, the glorious 
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company of his followers have been borne to join 
him. 

Here we have Drayton’s monument, and Spen- 
ser’s, and Cowley’s, and Dryden’s, and “rare Ben 
Jonson's,” and Butler’s, who wrote “Hudibras,” and 
Grey, of “Grey’s Elegy.” Many forgotten poets 
are here, too. Here is an inscription to Thomas 
Shadwell, who was poet-lanreate in the time of Wil- 
liam IIL., but whose laurels withered ages ago, and 
have been blown away by the winds of time. 

Nor does anybody read Matthew Prior now-a- 
days, though the men of his own day held him in 
high esteem. But here is Campbell, whom we are 
still grateful enough to remember; and here are 
monuments to Shakespeare, and Milton, and Gold- 
smith, and Wordsworth, all of whose bodies repose 
elsewhere. Byron was to have been buried here, 
but the Dean and Chapter disapproved of him, and 
refused to admit him. 

Not far off from the poets sleep Addison, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Macaulay, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose monu- 
ment, however, is in St. Paul’s. Livingstone, the 
African explorer, is buried here, and Handel, the 
composer, and Pitt and Fox, who rest quietly enough, 
all their stormy debates over. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist, and 
Garrick, the actor, are neighbors. Mrs. Siddons, 
queen of tragedy, has played out her role, and rests 
here at last. Mrs. Oldfield, another distinguished 
actress, was buried here, as the chronicles of the 
time tell us, “in a very fine Brussels lace head-lress, 
a Holland shift, with a tucker and double ruflles 
of the same lace,a pair of new kid gloves, and a 
winding-sheet.”” 

You may wander at your will among these monu- 
ments in the nave and the transepts, buf on all days 


| except Monday, you pay a small fee to see the chap- 


els surrounding the choir, and are shown over them 
by a berger. 

This arrangement is the one disagreeable feature 
of a visit to Westminster Abbey. You would fain 
spend hours in the solemn stillness of these wonder- 
ful chapels where lie buried kings and queens, and 
lords and ladies; but instead, you are hurried along 
with a score or two of discontented people, herded 
together like a flock of sheep, while the guide 
shouts, in a high-pitched, monotonous voice, ‘This 
is the monument of’? King This or Queen That. 

You cannot pause to collect your thoughts, or 
your historical recollections. You have searcely 
time to contemplate anything, and you get only the 
vaguest general idea as you are driven unhappily 
along. 

The Dust of Royalty. 

It is a strange thought to a Republican that one is 
treading above the dust of kings and queens, whose 
sceptre and crown have tumbled down, as old Shir- 
ley sang, long ago. ‘Thirteen kings lie at reat 
in the Abbey, namely, Sebert the Saxon, Edward 
the Confessor, Henry IIL., Edward I., Edward IIL., 
Richard Il., Henry V., Edward VI., James L., 
Charles IL., William IIL, and George IL. 

There are also fourteen queens, who were once 
reigning sovereigns or the wives of kings. Queen 
Elizabeth is here, and her fair rival and victim, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and good Queen Anne, and 
cruel Queen Mary, and that brave Queen Eleanor 
who followed her husband, Edward I., to the Wars 
of the Crusades, and sucked the poison from his 
wound with her own bright lips, —that beautiful 
Queen Eleanor, whom her husband so loved and 
mourned that he enacted that every Abbot of West- 
minster should be bound by oath, on entering on his 
office, to see that a hundred wax tapers were burn- 
ing round her tomb on St. Andrew's Eve, the an- 
niversary of her death. 

In these chapels, too, beside their royal occupants, 
are buried noble dukes, and earls, and barons, and 
their wives, 

Most of these stately dead are represented by their 
effigies. There are kings and queens, with their 
crowns; earls and countesses, with their coronets; 
ladies, in robes of state, and knights in armor. 

Usually, you will either see the good knight kneel- 
ing before his own tomb, with his lady kneeling at 
his heels, and behind her their children in regular 
order, from the greatest to the least; or else you will 
see the lord and lady lying on the tomb, the husband 
usually elevated a foot above his wife. It seems to 
have been a grand object with the makers of these 
old tombs to symbolize everywhere the sovereignty 
of the man over the woman. 

One of the most extraordinary monuments is that 
to Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, of which I send you 
a photograph. It is popularly known as “Death 
and the Lady,” and it is much more melo-dramatic 
than solemn. 

The wife is dying in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, half-upheld by her husband’s arm, while the 
skeleton figure of Death has burst forth from the 
iron door of the tomb below, and is aiming a dart at 
the lady, from which the husband tries in vain to 
shield her. 

It seems, however, that this grim Death has a ter- 
ror for evil doers; for it is told among the traditions 
of the Abbey that a robber, coming in by moonlight, 
caught a glimpse of it, and was so affrighted that he 
fled away, leaving his crowbar behind him. 

A Miracle of Architecture. 

Of the chapels, which are nine in number, the 
largest and most beautiful is that of Henry VIT. It 
occupies that part of the church usually called the 
Lady Chapel, and you ascend to it from the east end 
of the Abbey by a flight of stone steps. It is the 





burial-place of almost all the English sovereigns 
from Henry VII. to George II. 


It is the chapel of the Knights of the Bath, and 








156 


is hang with their banners. 
stalls, one for the knights, and one, lower down, 


for their esquires. The seats for the esquires 
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| but tarnished glory. 


No single letter, as no single visit, can give | 


are called misereres, because it was such a mis-| more than a general impression of this, which 


ery to sit upon them. 


They were so narrow that 


seems to me, 


the unfortunate occupants could only keep their | ing church in the world. 


seats by diligently clinging to the sides, so that 
if an unhappy esquire fell asleep, he was sure to 


tumble down upon his nose. 

This chapel is the finest specimen in all Eng- 
land of what is called the perpendicular style 
gf architecture. Leland calls it “the miracle of 
the world.” It is built on the plan of a church, 
in itself, with a nave and side aisles. The very 
walls are wrought into ornament, and there is 
no inch of it but is a separate beauty. 

Here are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and 


of Mary, Queen of Scots. The glorious tomb of 


ie 


me 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Henry VIL. and his wife, Elizabeth of York, oc- 
cupies the centre of the chapel. 

Henry VIL. was a loving husband, 
George IL, who desired that his dust might min- 
gle with that of his beloved wife, 
with which wish, one side of each of their coflins 
was withdrawn, and they rest together. 

In the midst of the royal dead reposes George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the handsome 
beloved favorite of James I. His efligy 
state upon his lofty tomb, and beside him re- 
poses his faithful wife, who had much to for- 
give in him, but who loved him much, despite 
his neglects. 


as was also 


in accordance 


and 
lies in 


Rare Curiosities. 

The Chapel of Edward the Confessor contains 
the coronation chairs, which have been used at 
the crowning of so many kings and queens. 

The most ancient of these chairs encloses the | 
old coronation stone of Seotland, the loss of which 
grieved Scottish hearts sorely when it was car- 
ried away to London by Edward LL Tradition 
says this was the stone which pillowed Jacob's 
head on that wonderful night 
his vision the of God 
descending. 

Ihave exhausted my space in the merest bird’s- 
of this wonderful Abbey. But there 
are two more things I cannot omit to mention,— 
the Jerusalem Chamber and the 


when he saw in 


angels ascending and 


eye view 


wax-works, 


The Jerusalem Chamber used to be the guest- | 


Abbot's House, and it derived 
its name from the tapestries representing the 
history of Jerusalem, with which the walls were 


chamber of the 
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EGYPT AND HER RULER. 
The present position of the Khedive, or King, 
of Egypt, isa very peculiarone. The once proud 


empire of the Rameses and Pharaohs is now 
ruled over by a prince who is not only a vassal 
of the Sultan of Turkey, to whom he is forced 
to pay an annual tribute, but who is also subject 
to the control of two other foreign nations, Eng- 
| land and France. 








Egypt, up to within about seventy 
years, was long under the absolute 
power of the Turkish Sultans. The 
viceroys were Governors appointed 
by the Sultans to rule Egypt, just 
as they were appointed for Armenia, 
orany other Turkish province. But in 1811, the 
viceroy then in Egypt, Mehemet Ali, rebelled 
against Turkey, took possession of the country 
by force of arms, and assumed independent au- 
thority. 

Mehemet’s authority was, some years after- 
wards, recognized by the Sultan, on condition 
that he should continue to be nominally a vassal 
of Turkey, and should pay an annual tribute 
into her treasury. It was agreed that the sover- 
eiguty of Egypt should remain, by hereditary 
| Succession, in Mehemet’s family. The tribute 
| now paid by Egypt into the Turkish treasury is 
about $3,000,000 a year. 

About thirteen years the Sultan was 
obliged to grant still further concessions to the 
viceroy. He permitted him to take the title of 
“Khedive,” 
mike treaties with foreign powers, and allowed 
the succession of the Egyptian throne to pass 
direct from father to son, instead of descending, 
as in Turkey, to the eldest member of the reign- 
ing family. 


ago, 





}of Mehemet Ali, 


the Land of the Pyramids for his children. He 


the stout old soldier who won 


take it all in all, the most interest- 


or King, to maintain armies, and | 


| 
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It has two rows of | —kings and queens, attired in all their ancient anemia him to submit to the terms of those na- 


tions, his creditors. 

The recent trouble arose from the Khedive’s 
attempt to cast aside these foreign advisers, and 
to rule with a Cabinet of natives. But in this 
| he was not successful. He was obliged to re- 
store the two Europeans to their places, and to 
consent that only those measures should become 
law to which they gave their consent. 

The object of England and France in insisting 
that the Khedive should retain these officials is 
to see to it that the country is so governed as to 
insure the payment of the interest on the loans 
that have been made to him by them; and also, 
we may guess, that their political and military 
interests in the Eastern Mediterranean may be 
watched. 

cap peinnclia aan 
WHEN THE END COMES. 
Ww — the end comes, and like a tired child, 
I fall beside the long highway of time, 
Nor strive the last, rough, upward rq ange to climb— 
O Father, hold me not unreconciled ! 
Let me not then remember all the wild 
And thorny ways through which my wounded feet 
So long have toiled; but rather what beguiled 
My way of pain, And made it ofttimes sweet 
With laughter of glad streams, and pastures green, 
And fragrant forest pathways opening wide 
On dewy meadows sparkling in the sun, 
Like gleams of paradise in dreams foreseen! 
So shall my slumber be unterrified, 
And ny awakening find the journey done. 
H. S. CORNWELL. 
- +O 
CLEARING HOUSES. 

A subscriber writes us asking for a statement 
of the character and uses of clearing houses, and 
we comply with his request, although several 
months ago the subject was clearly presented in 
the columns of the Companion. In most large 
cities where there are many banks, there is an 
institution known aa a clearing house. Its ob- 
ject is to settle, at least once a day, the debts due 
from one bank to another. Very few of the 
merchants doing business at city banks are 
aware of the great convenience the clearing 
house is to them. 

If a person has an order upon a merchant for 
any kind of goods, he must present it at the place 
of business of that merchant. But if he has an | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


The present Khedive of Egypt is a grandson | with a statement of the whole amount due upon 


order or check upon a bank for money, he may 
present it at the bank in which he makes his or- 
dinary deposits of money, and get the money 
upon it. 

From this custom of mutual accommodation, 
it has happened that, in any city bank, a large | 
portion. of the checks presented in the course of | 
a day ire checks upon other banks. ‘The clear- | 
ing house is the place where the bank pays the 
checks or demands upon its own funds, which 
have been received by other banks, and where it | 
collects the amounts due on the checks upon | 
other banks, which it has received. | 

The machinery by which this is effected is very | 
ingenious and interesting, and although it is sim- 
ple enough after it is understood, it is not of a 
character to be easily described in a few words. | 

The principle is this: each bank sends to the 
clearing house all the checks it has to collect, 








’ es, 
them. These checks are then assorted according 


to the banks upon which they are drawn, and} 


2 . ° | 
| is about fifty years of age, and a mah of more | the total amount due from each bank is thus as- 


than ordinary intelligence and culture. 
| born and reared in the Egyptian court, he passed 


some years in Paris, engaged in study, and there batch of checks amounting to $87,452 15. 


| A * . 
}acquired much of the French polish and ele- 
| gance in manners. 


| 


In personal appearance, were it not for his red | 


fez, or cap, you would scarcely take him for an 
Oriental. His complexion and hair are lighter 


is that of a Western European. 

| On ascending the Egyptian throne, Ismail 
Pasha gave promise of introducing many re- 
forms into the country. 
deed, sorely needed. Egypt had been wretchedly 
governed, Her people were ground down with 
| taxes. The fellahs, or peasants, were cruelly | 


than those of most Egyptians, and his bearing | 


Such reforms were, in- | 


| 
} 


hung. It was here that Henry IV. died of apo- | oppressed, and the slave-trade was not only per-| 


plexy, in 1413. 

It had been prophesied of him that he should 
die in Jerusalem, so he was not alarmed when 
But 
suddenly he bethought himself to inquire the 
name of the chamber, and when the attendants 
had informed him, he praised God in a loud 
voice, and composed himself to die, as had been 


the pains of death took him in this room, 


| 
prophesied of him, in Jerusalem. ' 
| 


The wax-works have not been publicly exhib- 
ited since 1859, and can only be seen by a special 
order from the Dean. They 
for they are the veritable images of those 
whom they represent, attired as in life. That | 
of Queen Elizabeth is a restoration of the orig- 
inal effigy, borne with her, 


are very interest- 
ing, 


as the custom then 


was, at her funeral. She is crowned with a 
dindem, and wears the huge ruff she brought | 
into fashion. She has a velvet robe embroi- | 


dered with gold, and a stomacher covered with Frenchman, while English and French men-of- | omizing the use of money, which makes a little 
There are eleven of these wax-works, | war are anchored off the Egyptian coast, to| of it go a long way, and it explains how, some- 


jewels 





}and foreign 


mitted, but encouraged. 

It soon appeared, however, that Ismail Pasha’s 
| zeal for reform was a pretence. He was seen to 
be a very ambitious man, intent on winning for 
| himself an independent crown. He proved ex- 
| travagant, and indifferent to the wretched con- 
| dition of his people, who are still as much op- 
pressed as ever. 

He raised armies, and built a formidable fleet; 
and invaded the countries south of Egypt, which, 
one by one, he annexed. In order to meet the 
expenses of his operations, he borrowed large 
} sums from England and France; and at last, be- 
ing unable to pay even the interest on these 
debts, he was obliged to admit English and 
French statesmen into his Cabinet to regulate 


| for the day. 





his affairs 
It is a curious fact that the Khedive'’s finance | 


ministers are an Englishman and a 





| 


Though | certained. | 


To illustrate, The National Bank sends in a) 
This | 
is the sum due this bank from the clearing house. 

Among the checks sent to the clearing house | 
from twenty other banks are a number drawn | 


| upon The National Bank, the aggregate sum of | 


which is $103,771 02. This is due to the clearing 
house. The difference therefore between the 
$87,452 15, and $103,771 02—amounting to $16,- 
318 87—the National Bank must immediately | 
send to the clearing house in greenbacks, for usu- 

ly bank notes are not accepted in these settle- 





| 
| ments. | 


tle the debt on both sides. 


In the case of other banks the balance may be 
on the other side. That is, money is due them 
from the clearing house in settling the account 
Of course everybody can see that 
when all the sums due from banks are added to- | 
gether, and likewise all the amounts due to the 
other banks, the two will be precisely the same. 
The amounts paid in by debtor banks are just ex- | 
actly sufficient, every day, to meet the amounts | 
due to the creditor banks. | 

In other words the clearing house makes no | 
profit whatever. It is merely an agency for the | 
transfer of sums owed by certain banks to other 
banks. This work it does in the way involving 
the least difficulty, and the use of the smallest | 
possible amount of money. 

In the case we supposed, the sum of the checks 
sent in by The National Bank, and of the checks 
upon it sent in by other banks, was over $190,- 
000, and the use of $16,000 was sufficient to set- 


We may remark that this is one way of econ- | 





times, the use of such machinery is a great deal 
wiser than to increase the amount of money in 
circulation. 

In cities where the system of deposits and 
checks is in general practice, the amount of mon- 
ey actually paid out upon checks by the banks 
upon which they are drawn, ranges from five to 
fifteen per cent. 

That is to say, if ten thousand checks, amount- 
ing in all to six million dollars, are drawn to-day 
upon the fifty or more banks in Boston, the 
banks will pay the checks by transferring among 
themselves a sum of not more than $900,000: 
and perhaps at the close of business the banks, 
taken altogether, wil! not have paid out a cent. 

The total amount of checks paid is called the 
“exchanges,” and the sum of all the money 
paid in by debtor banks and paid out to creditor 
banks, is called the ‘‘balances.”’ 

The amount of the exchanges is a good gener- 
al test of the activity of business, because it rep- 
resents practically the whole sum of the checks 
drawn in any city, and thus indicates whether 
goods are bought, sold and paid for, in large or 
small quantities. 

It is not strictly an accurate test, but it is as 
good as any we have, when it is combined with 
the results of observation; and increasing atten- 
tion is now paid to the subject. It is satisfactory 
to find that so far as this test is a good one, it 
shows a revival in business during the past few 
months. 

- —— +e — 
PROPHETS WITHOUT HONOR. 

A recent American traveller states that although 
all of the ruder part of the population of Stratford 
are familiar with Shakespeare’s name, very few 
knew why he was famous. 

“Yes, that’s the house where Will Shakespeare 
| was born,” said one country lout, 

“What did he do?”’ 

“Well, ’'m not certain. 
place under Government.” 

Many an ugly duck, even when proved to be a 
swan, has failed to gain recognition in its own barn- 
3 yard. We remember once to have had as fellow- 

| passengers in a stage-coach two stock-raisers from 
| Kentucky, neighbors of Henry Clay. 

“What's that fellow Clay doing now?” said one. 

“Oh, gabble, as usual,—gabble!”’ the other replied. 
“Harry had as good stuff for a farmer in him as any 
man in Kaintuck, and as good judgment fora mule. 
| He might have had a big plantation, an’ been a rich 
man to-day ef he’d not taken to foolin’ with politics. 
But the gift of the gab was the ruin of Harry.” 

Daniel Webster used to tell, with keen relish, of 


I’m thinkin’ he held a 





’ | his return to his old home in Salisbury, N. H., after 


his fame had become national. He found his way 


| alone to a farm next to that where he had been born, 


and met a grumpy old neighbor, whom he well re- 
membered, driving his cows afield. Finding him- 
self unrecognized, Mr. Webster had the fancy to see 
how much his old friends had enjoyed his success. 

“A man named Webster used to live hereabouts?” 
he said, interrogatively. 

“Yes; Ebenezer Webster. He's dead.” 

“I believe the old gentleman had some sons?” 

“Oh, yes; he had sons.”’ 

Mr. Webster waited a moment, but there was no 
mention of “the godlike Daniel.” 

“Ah—what became of the sons?” he asked. 

“Well, Ezekiel, he’s dead. He was as good-lookin’ 
a man as ever I saw, was Zeke.” 

“And the younger boys?” 

“Well, Samwell, he’s rich. 
| awake fellow, Samwell.’’ 

“There was a Daniel?” at last suggested Webster. 

“Daniel? I do mind an ill-favored cub of that 
name. I don’t know what ’come of Daniel. But no 
good, I’ll wager,—no good.” 

If a boy or a man feels that he has the right work 
in hand, and well in hand, he must not wait for en- 
couragement from friends or neighbors to cheer 
him on to success. 


He was a wite- 


ee 
MOTHER BEYMER’S DIVIDENDS. 


There died, recently, in a Western city, an old 
woman, known as Mother Beymer. She was a 
| thrifty, hard-working Scotchwoman, with just 
enough education to carry on a green-grocery suc- 
cessfully. 

She never had any children of her own, but in 
her long life, had adopted one after the other, six- 
teen little orphans, who otherwise would have died, 


| or dragged out miserable or vicious lives. 


She took some of them when they were babies, 
nursed, fed, clothed and worked for them precisely 
as if God had given them to herself. Very few of 
the townspeople, indeed, knew that they were not 
her own. 

Some of the girls married; others have trades; 
two of her boys were killed in the war; three are 


| thriving farmers; two became ministers of the Gos- 


pel; but, without an exception, all have led honest, 
useful lives. 

Mother Beymer’s shop was the largest in the town, 
and she worked early and late. 

“You ought to be laying by money,” a neighbor 
said to her once. 


“My money's all invested,” she said. “It's bring- 


| ing in good dividends.” 


When she died, her children mourned for her 
with a gratitude which they would hardly have felt 
for a real mother. 
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Close beside the place, where she was buried, a 
rich man, who had “laid by” much money, was laid; | 
put of all his wealth, only the ponderous marble | 
monument remained which held him down, 

But by the poor Scotchwoman’s grave stood the 
living men and women whom she had saved from | 
ruin, and sent out into the world as its helpers and | 
teachers. Money invested in this way will “pay 
dividends” forever. 


=i — 


IMITATING SENATORS. 

A correspondent writes, “I read with interest the 
article published in a March number of the Com- 
panion describing the pages employed in the Capi- 
tol at Washington. The fact mentioned in the de- 
scription, that their moral education is neglected, 
reminded me of a scene I witnessed in the Senate 
Chamber one night last winter. 

“It was the night on which memorial services in 
honor of the late Prof. Henry were held in the Hall 
of Representatives. The hall was packed, and in- 
stead of trying to push my way in, I went over to 
the Senate Chamber. 

“It was brilliantly lighted, and though the Sena- 
tors were absent,—they were attending the memo- 
rial services,—their seats were occupied by the pages. 

“They were holding a mock session. One of their 
number, occupying the Vice-President’s chair, was 
returning thanks for the honor of a third election as 
their presiding officer. His heart was warm, he 
said, and though unworthy of the position, he would 
strive to fill it to the best of his ability. 

“When he took his seat, amid general applause, a 
bill giving the suffrage to women was read. 

“A page representing the Senator from —— arose 
and began a speech. It hurt him to the very core of 
his heart, he said, to see the way the country was 
going to the dogs. He couldn’t think of the Wom- 
an’s-Rights question without shedding bitter tears, 

“Here he gave way to his emotions, and amid his 
sniffling several glasses of water and two or three 
towels were offered him. Wiping his eyes and 
moistening his lips, he began again. 

“With violent gesticulations and loud voice, he 
depicted the dark prospects of the country until, 
again overcome by his emotions, he dropped into 
his seat, took up an evening paper, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in the news. 

“Several other amateur Senators spoke, and so 
perfect was the imitation of senatorial forms and 
peculiarities, that the audience regretted when a 
motion to adjourn finished the mock session. 

“I saw and moralized. The little fellows had 
picked up the ways of the Senators they waited on. 
Perhaps the page who called for ‘a glass of lager’ 
at the restaurant’s bar had picked up that way from 
areal Senator. WASHINGTON.” 


———+o+—_____.. 


A NEGRO PHILOSOPHER. 

John, a North Carolina negro, had a standard of 
his own, on which men were spread out,—that is the 
literal meaning of the Latin word whence standard 
isderived. It was not Dr. Watts’s— 

“T must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man,” 
but it answered John’s purpose. In estimating 
men, he never spake of them as “great men,”’ or 
“little men.” ‘He's a heavy dog,” or “she’s a light 
dog,” indicated John’s standard. 

Jolin drove an ambulance—an “avalanche” he 
called it—in the war days. One day, he was driving 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, who, finding him a philoso- 
pher in his way, asked,— 

“What sort of a man is Gov. Morehead?” 

“Oh, sir,’’ replied the witty driver, “he’s a heavy 
dog; one of the heaviest dogs, sir, we have.” 

“What sort of a man is L ?” asked Mr. Ste- 
phens, referring to a tavern-keeper. 

“He's just acommon dog, sir. He’s taking a rise 
since the war,—making lots of money; is a fair com- 
mon dog, not one of your heavy dogs. Though, if 
the war lasts, he’ll be a heavy dog, sir. He’d bea 
heavy dog now, sir, if money was the heavy stuff it 
used to be.”” 





John was not always constant to his “dog” 
ard, 


stand- 
But he went wrong when he departed from it. 

One day he drove Gen. Beauregard. 

“L was never so disappointed in a man in my 
life,’ said John. 

“Why?” 

“He was so or’nary looking. I spected to see a 
fine-looking man, sir, with gold lace, and buttons, 
and epaulettes, and some sort of a hat. I wouldn't 
believe it was Gen. Beauregard if I hadn’t seen the 
ladies shaking him by the hand and making such a 
to-do over him.” 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“Why, he looked just like common folk. He had 
no epaulettes, no buttons, no stripes, no stars, no 
lace, nothing but a shabby hat, and his clothes all 
looked old and worn.” 

John evidently thought with Polonions, “The ap- 
parel oft proclaims the man.”’” He did not stop to 

ink that “every true man’s apparel fits your thief.” 

neon +> 
NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

Sir Isane Newton, conscious of a loss of intellect- 
ual power, would not, in his later years, attempt to 
Verify some of the complicated mathematical pro- 
cesses by which, in his intellectual prime, he had 
worked ont difficult astronomical problems. 

But Mrs. Somerville retained full possession of 
her faculties to extreme old age. When she was 
ninety years of age, and residing in Italy, she re- 
ceived a visit from Prof. Pierce, of Harvard Uni- 


| hood, and solved easily its difficult problems. 


| of his works, a treatise on linear and associative | 


algebra. t 
She had been fond of mathematics from child- 
But 
some things in Prof. Pierce’s book were not easy to | t 
understand, and she determined to master them. l 
A mathewatical friend advised her to read Tait on 


| “Quaternions,’”’ Salmon’s ‘“‘Higher Algebra,” and 
Serret’s “Cours d’Algebre Superieure.”’: She ob-| 


tained them, and was delighted to find all the diffi- 
culties surmounted. She wrote,— 

“I got exactly what I wanted, and I am very busy 
for a few hours every morning, delighted to have an 
occupation so entirely to my mind. I thank God 
that my intellect is still unimpaired. I am grateful 
to Prof. Pierce for giving me an opportunity of ex- 
ercising it so agreeably.” 


I 


| 1 
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KNEW HIS DUTY. 
Owners of ships (especially when they are mere 
landsmen) are as unwise to interfere with the sailing- | 2 
orders of their skilled seamen as the President would 
be to interfere with the command of one of his gen- 
erals on a battle-field. However, it is not every 
officer placed in such embarrassment who knows 
how to put the case so skilfully as did the captain of 
the steamer Commonwealth, as told by the New York | 
correspondent of the Boston Journal: 





I was on board a Sound steamboat in a snow 
storm one night before Thanksgiving. The Presi- 
dent of the company, the treasurer, and two direct- 
ors were on board. All at once there was a rattling 
of the chains, and it was evident the anchor was 
down. The officials rushed up to the captain’s 
office and exclaimed,— 

“What does this mean, Capt. Williams?” 

“It means that I have anchored the boat.” 

“But to-morrow is Thanksgiving. We must get 
home anyhow. The old Commonwealth has weath- 
ered worse gales than this.”’ 

The captain sat down at the table and wrote a} 
positive order from the President, treasurer and 
directors, to raise the anchor and proceed against 
his own judgment. | 
“Sign that order, gentlemen, and I will proceed.” | 
Of course not one of them would sign it. | 
“That's the way itis,” said Williams. ‘Nota man | 

of you would take the responsibility. You want me | 
to violate my own judgment, and if anything hap- | 
pened, you will turn on me and say, ‘You are a sail- | 
or and we are not.’ And the old boat did not | 

budge until morning. 


—o— 
DYSPEPSIA. 

For many years the eccentric Thomas Carlyle has 
been afflicted with dyspepsia. How he acquired it, 
he thus described in a conversation with an Ameri- | 
can clergyman: | 


“T am sure I can hardly tell, sir; I only know that 

for one, or two, or three and twenty years of my 

mortal existence I was not conscious of the owner- 

- of that diabolical arrangement called a stom- 

ach 

“T had grown up the healthy and hardy son of a 

hardy and healthy Scotch dalésman, and he was the 

descendant of a long line of such; men that had | 
tilled their paternal acres, and gained their three- 

score years and ten,—or even mayhap, by reason of | 
strength, their fourscore years,—and had gone down | 
to their graves never a man of them the wiser for | 

the possession of this infernal apparatus. 

“And the voice came to me, saying, ‘Arise and | 
settle the problem of thy life!’ And so I entered 
into my chamber and closed the door, and around | 
me there came a trooping throng of phantasms dire 
from the abysmal depths of ne thermost perdition. 
Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Moc kery and Scorn were | 
there, and I arose and wrestled with them in travail | 
and agony of spirit. 

“Whether Tate [ know not; whether I slept I 
know not; I only know that when I came forth 
again, it was with the direful persuasion that I was 

the miserable owner of a diabolical arrangement | 
called a stomach, and I have never been free from 
that knowledge from that hour to this, and I sup- 
pose that J never shall be until Iam laid away in 
my grave.’ 








+o 
PREDICTING PLAGUES. | 
Astronomers of a speculative turn of mind have | 
suggested that there may be a connection between the | 
variations of the spots on the face of the sun and ex- | 
cessive rains and droughts. Now comes Mr. B. G. | 
Jenkins, Fellow of the British Royal Astronomical | 
Society, who says that cholera, the black death, and 
other plagues, are the effect of planetary influences, 
and particularly of those of the four outer planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. 


He goes back for hundreds of years; asserts that 
all the plagues which have swept over Europe dur- | 
ing that period can be accounted for by the move- | 
ments and position of one or more of these planets, 
and concludes with this ominous prediction: “TI 
would say that, within the next seven years, there 
will happen that which has not happened for hun- 
dreds of years; all the planets at or near their near- 
est point to the sun about the same time. 

“It is true of the earth that its magnetic intensity 
is greatest about the time when it is near the sun; 
the same is probably true of all the planets; there- 
fore we may expect extraordinary magnetic phenom- | | 
ena during the next seven years, and great plagues | 
which will manifest themselves in all their intensity 
when Jupiter is about three years from his perihe- 
lion,—that is, in 1883.” 





+o 
A LEGAL DECISION. 
The following anecdote, illustrating the legal sub- 
tlety of the Hindoo, is told by Dr. Scudder, of 
Brooklyn, formerly a missionary in India: 


Four men, partners in business, bought some 
cotton bales. That the rats might not destroy the 
cotton, they purchased a cat. They agreed that 
each of the four should own a particular leg of the 
eat, and each adorned with beads and other orna- 
ments the leg thus apportioned to him. 

The eat, by an accident, injured one 
The owner of that member wound around it a rag | 
soaked in oil. The cat, going too near the hearth, 
set this rag on fire, and being in great pain, rushed 


of its legs. | 


in among the cotton bales where she was accus- 
The cotton thereby took fire 


tomed to hunt rats. 





versity, He made her a complimentary gift of one 


owned this particular leg of the cat. 
amined the case, and decided thus: 


unhurt legs, therefore, carried the fire to the cotton, 
and alone are culpable. 
be blamed. 


with which the cat ran to the cotton will pay the 
whole value of the bales to the partner who was the 


fi 


| five hundred dollars! 
calmly remarked,— 1 
GREAT DRY-GOODS 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. 
fying 


| Lawrence, said, 


| to lay by, 


The three other partners 


brought a suit to recover | 
he value of the 


cotton against the partner who 
The judge ex- 

“The leg that had the oiled rag on it was hurt; 
he cat could not use that leg,—in fact, held up that 


eg and ran with the other three legs. The three 


fhe injured leg is not to 
“The three partners who owned the three legs 
sroprietor of the injured leg.” 


+o>— 
GRATITUDE. 

Gratitude is rarely found, and the man who de- 
ined it as ‘a lively expectation of favors to come,” 
1ad in mind, no doubt, experiences like the follow- 
ng: 





“Save me, doctor, and I'll give you a thousand 
dollars!’ 

The doctor gave him a remedy that eased him, 
and he called out,— 

“Keep at it, doc tory. and I'll give you a check for 


In half an hour more he was able to sit up, and he 


“Doctor, I feel like giving you a fifty-dollar bill” 

When the doctor was ready to go, the sick man 
was up and dressed. He followed the doctor to the 
door and said,— 

“Say, doctor, send in your bill the first of the 
month.” 

When six months had been gathered to time’s 
bosom, the doctor sent in a bill amounting to five 
dollars. He was pressed to cut it down to three; 
after so doing he sued to get it, got judgment, and 
the patient put in a stay of exec ution: 

+r 


AN EDITOR’S TALK. 
Dr. Holland, editor of Scribner's Magazine, in a 


talk with the boatmen at Alexander Bay, on the St. 





I neither drink wine nor give it to my guests. 
Strong drink is the curse of the country and the 
age. Sixty thousand men in America every year lie 
down in the grave of the drunkard. Drink ‘has mur- 
dered my best friends, and I hate it. It burdens me 
with taxes, and I denounce it as a nuisance, on 
which every honest man should put his heel. I do 
not ask you to put your heel on the drunkard, but 
to make the spirit of your guild so strict and pure 
| that no man of your number will dare to trifle with 
your opinion and sentiments on the subject. 








Stamping Outfit. 
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This Outfit consists of 10 Parchment Patterns, ready for 
use 





, of Sprays of Flowers, Vines, Butterflies, Corner Or- 

king in silk, Toilet M: its, Shawl 

, Children’s Dresses, _P iliow Shams, Skirt | 
: Spreads, &e., &e.; also 1 Distributing | 
nid 1 Box Black Stamping Powde r, I Box White Stamp- 
ing Powder and complete lessons. With this Outfit any 
lady can aequire the art herself and do a profitable busi- 
ness in her neighborhood stamping for others. We also 
vive one initial free with each Outfit. This elegant Out- 
fit will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1. 
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Union Web Hammock. 





This is the celebrated Union Wen Hammock. 
ten feet long and has a six-foot bed, and is warranted to 


It is 


sustain 500 pounds’ weight. It is variegated in color, has | 
nickel plated rings and is very handsome. If you wish to 
enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you can best do 
itin a Union Web Hammock. 

Price only $1. Send 24 cts. in stamps for postage We 
willsend an eleven-foot hammock, which willsustain 1000 
pounds, for $2. Send 25 cts. in stamps for postage. 





Companion Binder. 


The Companion, if preserved a few years, will make 
almost a library by itself. 

This Binder can 
be used to complete 
one full volume 
like a 
bound 













cloth 


the year the 


volume can 
be taken 
ont and 
covered with 
thick paper and 
stitched like 
any paper-cov- 
ered book and 
The Binder is the size | 





the Binder used for several years. 

of the Companion, very heavy and covered with fine 

black cloth, inminated with gold lettering. We want 

every subseriber to the Companion to own one of these 

Binders. Price $1, if sent by express; $150, if by mail. 
For all the above address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





and was burned up. 


It was a total loss, 


BOSTON, MASS, 











for executing 


100 
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THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


The Leading Religious Newspaper. 
Published at three dollars per year, 
Sent on 7Jrialto NEW SUBS¢ RIBEKS 
Balance of egy year for $1 50. 
Address ¥ HALLOCk, Publisher, 
Number vie. Broadw ay. New York. 


This Offer is for all Young People. 


To the boy or girl who will 
$80 Cash 


get the largest number of 
names sigued to my Tem- 
For Getting Names 
Signed to the 





perance Pledge within a 
specified time, I will give 
#25 cash. For the next 
six I will give ®20, B15, 
$10, 85, $3, , $1, 
according to the number 
obtained. Every worker 
wiil receive something, 
04? Send 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. 
. SHUTE, Int. Sundag School Co., 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TEMPERANCE 


PLEDCE! 


EBEN 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
written orders is the Mail Depart- 
nent for samples and sup:lies at the Grand Depot. The 
AND OUTFITTING 
Send postal card speci- 
what is desired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't Grand Depot 18th St., Philadelphia, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributin 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Po 
Plants, suitable for mmediate bloom, s@. ly by mail 
at all post-oftices. 5 Splendid Varie 
al labelled, for 1; 12 for S23; 19 tor 

3 35 for R53; 7H for #10; 100 for R13. 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture— 60 pag 
gantly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
dred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, C hester Co., Pa. 


Ww @ERBENAS phere rong GLADIOLUS, 



















choicest. named varieties, ns mail, 10 for 50e. 
DAHLIAS, GERAN IUMS, ROSES 
choicest named varieties, by mail, 10 tor & 


Verbenas, per thousand, R20. Catalogue Sree. 


D. C. McGraw, Riverside Garde ns, Binghamton, nm. ¥, 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. 


Worm Lozen- 


This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 80 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 


25 cents a box. 


Wis | 







. WARRANTED best and cheape ~ 
Jor Fa ‘amily and Fancy Dyeing, Dre 
Joats, Ribbons, T Feathers, anvting 
colored any shade. Any one can use 

them. The Black and Brown a best dyes 





Splendi rT very 
12 oclien: ld by ‘drugsis or sent 
ton 28 8170, 2OC.3 small size, 1c. 


by mail. 
Send for Dye Book and Deautiful samples irene 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & OO., Proprs., Burlington, V 





STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, 


Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. ‘They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send for a 
little book describing them, and giving directions tor eul- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardene = 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, should send for aco ¥ 
mail d J fre. BOWKER FE +> = De | R co 
Ch: <1 Street, 


Bo 
{ ud 21 North W 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 
BUY THE CAXTON PRE 
Self-Inking, only #13. 
COLUMBI ch ag SES, Self-Ink- 








o 3 
ate r Street. 











S. 






ing, from § willdo the work 
= as nr I Presses from $3 50. 

tamp for logue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


A double barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 


$I5SHOT 








re Is, & a good choo 
@terornosale: with 
»Pouch,and a Wad Catter,for $15. “ sent C.O.D. 

with rivilege to examine be fore paying. § stamp for 
Catalogue. Reduced Prices and Large “Discounts. 
2. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers,238 Main St..Cincinnati., 
STAMPS ! 400 well assorted Foreign Stamps, 25 
cts.; 1 15, all ee rent, worth | to 5 ets, 

each. 3 50vi irieties srt asplendid STAMP 
ALBI M, gilt, flexible cove! cts.; board cover, 45 cts. 
Stumps sent on approval to r sponsible 








parties who send 


references. Unused Postage Stamps taken. =~ ow Cir- 
cular free. 2 oy 5c; 4 Peru, l0c; 6 Russia, 5¢; 6 Sar- 
dinia, 5e; 3 Chili,5e. JOSEPH BEIFEL bd, Cc nicago, I. 





rop’rs, Canton, } 
1M Transfer Pictures, 0c; 


Scrap Pictures, We: 
12 Floral Embossed Cards. Wey V0 
Motors. le: 4 Chromo th eS, on, 4 Fine 6x8 

Me; oral Surprise All for Ste! Poste 
Stamps taken, J.W. PRIZZE LL, Baltimore, Md, 


) Perforated 


Chromos, 
| paid, 














For the Companion, 
THE MERCHANT’S DREAM. 


Tn his dark office on busy Broadway, 
A careworn old merchant sat dozing, one day; 
The clangor of bells for the noontide grew loud, 
On the pavement so near surged the hurrying crowd; 
But far, far away from the dust and the glare 
Of the close stony street and its turmoil of trade, 
He felt the cool breeze lift his silvery hair 
*Neath a4 old homestead elm with its wide-spreading 
shade! 


Yes, he sat in the same mossy seat that of yore, 

On each fair Sabbath morn, was like haven of rest; 
The dog and the eat lay asleep by the door, 

And the gold robin swung in her leaf-shaded nest, 
So quiet the scene, e’en the tick of the clock 

In the old keeping-room fell distinet on his ear; 
By her plants on the sill, in a dainty white frock, 

O rapture! he saw his dead sister appear! 





And even he noticed the green tendrils sway 
And clamber to touch her white arm, where it lay, 
As she leaned from the casement; and canght the low 


tune 
She breathed o'er the blossoms that morning in June; 
And his heart thrilled again with that magical joy 
That filled it in sehool days, as full into view, 
From the runnel he waded so oft when a boy, 
Ile saw a trout darting at dragon-fly blue. 


‘Lhe rushes swayed lightly, the swallows skimmed near, 
Late peach blossoms whitened the low garden wall; 
And he murmured in slumber, “How sweet to be here, 

Where the bees hum for gladness and bobolinks eall.”” 
Through the trees on the hilltop, just kissed by the sun, 
Bright glimmered the rim of his dear village bell, 
As the ringer the summons for service begun, 
And the notes so familiar filled ev'ry green dell. 


And lo! as of yore, leaving sweet clover nook 
At the bell’s invitation, sedately and slow, 
The old dappled horse followed up the home brook; 
Placed her neck o’er the bars as if ready to go! 
The ne grew so vivid the sleeper arose, 
Down elm-bordered pathway to gladly repair, 
And reaching to fondle old Dobbin’s warm nose, 
Sank into the arms of his hard office-chair. 
+? 


For the Companion, 
**MOSES!”’ 


The most uncultured piety, if sincere, has a 
power in its earnestness that never fails to im- 
press even incredulous minds. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. B 





—, a Baltimore 
merchant, going on board a vessel at one of the 
city wharves one morning, saw a negro who 
looked the picture of mental distress. He ac- 
him, and learned that his name was 
*Moses,”’ and that he hal heen brought there 
to be sold. 

Sut it was not until after a good deal of ques- 
tioning that the negro would tell why he was to 
be sold, The poor fellow supposed Mr. B—— to 
be a trader, and naturally shrank from him, for 
his master, Col. C——, was a kind man, who 
never whipped his slaves, The merchant pressed 
him, and finally the reason came out. 

“Now, Moses, tell me. What in the world is 
it that your master is going to sell you for?” 

“Fur prayin’.”’ 

“Praying! Why, surely he wouldn't sell you 
for that.”” 

“No, not ’zackly dat. 
but I hollers.”’ 

“And what makes you halloo when you pray?” 

“Kase de sperit come on me ‘fore I knows it, 
and I done can’t stop, 
awders.”” 


costed 


He luff me pray easy, 


-f'vit all bout massa’s 


Mr. B—— had an opinion of his own about 
praying slaves. He sought the nagro’s owner, 
and found that Moses was a valued ‘thand’’ on 
Col. C——'s plantation,—in fact, his field fore- 
man, strong, healthy, capable and trusty as the 
sun, 

Since he had become a praying man (the colo- 
nel said), his long and lond devotions disturbed 
the family at the house,—for his hut was not far | 
away,—and it was impossible to carry on a con- 
versation, or pay attention to anything else, while 
they lasted, 

Moses had all the wild gift of negro eloquence, 
and often when there was company at the colo- 
nel’s house, his prayers would set them weeping, 
and his wife and children would join with them, 
He had himself sometimes lain awake for hours 
after the sounds ceased, thinking he still heard 
the slave praying for him, and his family, and 
all his relations. 

He had ordered him to stop, but the prayers 
soon grew as loud as ever. He had borne it as 
long as he could, he said. Moses must go, 

Mr. B—— purchased the praying negro. More 
than that, he purchased the negro’s wife and 
little ones, and had them all brought to Balti- 
more, 

Poor Moses’ mourning was turned to joy; but 
when his new master told him that he might 
pray and sing as much as he chose, and in his 
own way, his happiness was complete. 

The merchant soon found out that he was not 
mistaken in the value of his man: nor did Col. 
C—— forget his praying slave. Early the next 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


spring Mr. B—— was surprised by a visit from | and the black one, which like a ray of light | 


him. 

He inquired for the faithful negro, and his 
meeting with him was almost like the meeting of 
Joseph and his brethren. He had come to buy 
Moses back. He and his family had been hear- 
ing the poor slave’s prayers, he said, ever since 
he went away, and they had been the means of 
leading himself, and his wife, and sons, and 
daughter, to accept Him who is Master and Lord 
alike to men of all races and conditions in life. 
Moses still lives and prays. 

40> ~ 
BREATH GYMNASTICS. 

The art of breathing is, in the opinion 
of Chambers’s Journal, too much overlooked. 
Though an actof nature, it can be influenced by 
the will. Persons, therefore, may be trained to 
breathe properly, that is, to such breathing as 
will thoroughly oxygenate the blood. 

It has been suggested that there is room for 
what might be fitly termed breath gymnastics— 
to draw in long and full breaths, filling the lungs 
full at every inspiration, and to acquire the hab- 
it of full breathing at all times. 

This habit of full breathing has a direct effect 
in supplying the largest possible amount of ox- 
ygen to the blood, and more thoroughly consum- 
ing the carbon, and so producing animal heat. 
It has also the very important effect of expand- 
ing the chest, and so contributing to the vigor 
of the system. 

The breath should be inhaled by the nostrils 
as well as by the mouth, more especially while 
out of doors, and in cold weather. This has 
partly the effect of a respirator in so far as warm- 





flashed after it, was equally comprehensible. 
| As the white spot neared the surface of the 
water, the black one joined it, and like a flash 
the broad wings flew out, and the course was 
averted. 
Slowly the robber bore off his ill-gotten booty. 
Meanwhile the other bird had not been idle. 
| Baffled in her first attack, she returned to the 
| charge, and, with an angry screech, and a rush 
of her broad pinions, she again dashed at the 
osprey. 

She was evidently taking her revenge. A few 
scattering feathers floating through the air pro- 
claimed her victory; and, with a grand swing, 
she rejoined her mate who was bearing off the 
unlawfully gained spoils. 

The poor hawk, with tattered plumage and 
discordant cries, slowly and sadly made his way 
toward the forest, and soon all the actors in this 
grand serial drama were lost to view. 


a ae 
For the Companion, 


BABY. 


Baby, baby, on my breast, 
O my little one, sleep sound! 

While the red clouds warm the west, 
And the bright leaves light the ground. 

Mother’s love is round you here; 

God's love, too, is close and near; 

Full and happy be thy rest, 

Baby, baby, on my breast! 


Baby, baby, at my knee, 

Lift your eyes up, let them show 
All the dreams I cannot see; 

Talk and tell me, make me know 
How the world’s dim puzzles seem 
To your soul’s pure waking dream, 
Bring your marbles all to me, 
Baby, baby, at my knee! 





Baby, baby, at my side, 

Ah, your cheek just reaches mine, 
So, time will not be denied; 

Glossy braids are smooth and fine, 
And I read within your eyes 





ing the air in its passage to the delicate air cells, 
and in also sondatine one less liable to catch 
cold. 

This full respiration is of so much importance 


that no proper substitute is to be found for it in| 
In short | 


shorter though more rapid breathing. 
breathing a large portion of the air cells remains 
nearly stationary, the upper portion of the lungs 
only being engaged in receiving and discharging 
a small portion of air. 

Profound thought, intense grief and other sim- 
ilar mental manifestations have a depressing ef- 
fect on respiration. The blood unduly accumnu- 
lates in the brain, and the circulation in both 
heart and lungs becomes diminished, unless, in- 
deed, there be feverishness present. 

An occasional long breath, or deep-drawn sigh, 
is the natural relief in such a case, nature mak- 
ing an effort to provide a remedy. 

This hint should be acted on and followed up. 
Brisk muscular exercise in the open air, even dur- 
ing inclement weather, isan excellent antidote of 
a physical kind for a ‘‘rooted sorrow.” 

And the earnest student, instead of tving him- 
self to his desk, might imitate a friend of the 
writer of this, who wrote and studied while on 
his legs. Pacing his room, portfolio in hand with 
piper attached, he stopped as occasion required, 
to pen & sentence or a paragraph. 


Womanhood’s fair mysteries. 
Baby, baby, at my side, 
Tall enough to be a bride! 


Baby, baby, far from me, 

Lines of care have crossed your brow, 
Little children climb your knee, 

Fill your heart and household now. 
“Mother” is my baby’s name, 
Yet to me, she’s still the same: 
Still the child I rocked to rest 
As a baby on my breast! 


| 





Mary AINGE DeVERE. 


: yrwe eee 
RESCUED. 

The shameful business of buying and selling | 
Italian children, to be employed for the profit of 
their cruel owners as hand-organ-grinders and 
as singing-beggars, is as wicked as the slave- 
trade, if not more so, New York papers an- 
nounce the recent arrest of a man named Ro- 
magnani, who has long been engaged in this 
scoundrelly traffic, and eluded every attempt to 
capture him. The account of the affair is an 
affecting one: 


A few days ago the Italian consul at New 





Breathing is the first and last act of man, and | 
is of the most vital necessity all through life. | 
Persons with full, broad, deep chests naturally | 
breathe freely and slowly, and large nostrils gen- 
erally accompany large chests. 

Such persons rarely take cold, and when they 
do they throw it off easily. The opposite build 
of chest is more predisposed to lung disease. 

The pallid complexion and conspicuous blue 
veins show that oxygen is wanted, and that ev- 
érv means should be used to obtain it. 

Deep breathing also promotes perspiration, by 
increasing the circulation and the animal warmth, 
Waste is more rapidly repaired, and the skin is 
put in requisition to remove the used materials. 
Many forms of disease may be thus prevented, 
and more vigorous health enjoyed. 


P +o . 
ROBBERY. 
It is not often that a man sees the rapacious ea- 
gle engaged in robbing the industrious hawk of 
its hard-earned dinner. A correspondent of For- 
est and Stream had this pleasure while fishing 
in a lake in Idaho Territory. He graphical- 
ly describes the scene. 


The osprey and the white-headed eagle are 
very abundant. [had a very beautiful exhibi- 
tion of the skill of the former in fishing, and of | 
the predatory habits of the latter, not long since. 

Going out fishing one day, I had hardly left 
the shore when a sudden ‘‘whish-st’’ sounded in 
my ears, and a shadow passed over my head, 


York received a letter from Syracuse, signed by 
four of Romagnani’s boys, asking for his inter- 
position in their behalf. 

In the letter the little unfortunates described 
their unhappy plight, told how they had been 
purchased from their parents by the promise of 
an annual payment of $20, and went on to de-| 
scribe how their taskmaster starved them, abused | 
them, and subjected them to constant drudgery 
and ill-treatment. 

“Be very careful,’’ wrote the consul’s youth- 
ful correspondents, ‘“‘to advise the police to come 
very quietly in the direction we will give you; 
otherwise, he has spies who will tell him, and he 
will run away, while -we will have to follow him, 
as we have not a cent, and he would take our in- 
struments and leave us to sgarve. 

“Your Excellency wil! tell the police of the city, 
and will give the following name, Giovani Ro- 
magnani, with four boys; they will find in our 
room the money made out of our labor, which | 
he keeps in a trunk.” | 

“We hope that vour Excellency will give us | 
justice, and punish this tyrant as an assassin | 
and cruel man. In his trunk he keeps many lit-| 
tle things he makes us steal.”” 

The address appended was that of a low Ital- 
ian lodging house in Syracuse. The Society for | 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children took im- 
mediate measures to secure the padrone’s ar- 
rest, but Romagnani had left the citv before an 
official notification reached it. He was, howev- 
er, traced to Utica, and there arrested. 

He employed lawyers and made an obstinate 
fight against giving up the children, but they | 
were finally ordered to be released, and each one 








A moment afterward, hardly fifty yards off, an 
immense osprey rose from the water witha large 


trout in his talons. | 


to receive $50 out of the padrone’s accumulated 
wealth. 
The Italian consul took charge of the boys, 


We had seen him before we started, but at| Who are to be sent back to their homes in Italy. 


such a height that we could hardly imagine it 
possible that he could have made the dash. 
As he rose with his struggling prey, and heav- 


| 
ily beat the air with his broad wings, a sharp | 


“chack! chack!"’ in the distance informed him 
that danger was near. 

Two specks that had been swaying about 
among the clouds rapidly increased in size, and 
the mighty hawk, with his finny prey, made 
frantic efforts to reach the woods across the lake. 

But he soon found that his efforts were of no 
avail, yet he would not give up his prey. Then 
he began to mount. Higher and higher he rose, 
and ’round and ‘round him, in broad circles, 
swung his relentless pursuers, 

Suddenly the larger bird made a plunge at 
him. By a sudden swoop the hawk evaded her, 
and at the same moment the other bird, with a 
shrill scream, darted at him. 

It was of no avail to struggle 





could not recover in time. It was neck or fish, 
and he wisely chose the former. 


further: he | 


, A society that does such deeds as this is worthy 


| of admiration and support. 


= nee 
LONGFELLOW’S GENIALITY. 


It is not strange that the children of Cam- 


bridge should have given a birthday present to | 


| the man whose genial disposition made even a 
| horse-car sunny with good feeling. A corre- 
spondent of the Providence Journal tells this 
| anecdote of the venerable poet: 
I remember a little incident that occurred 
some years ago in a street-car on the way to 
Boston. The writer of this occupied a seat op- 
| posite to Mr. Longfellow, who was chatting with 





|” gentleman standing in the passageway be- | 


| tween us. 


| seat, a man of respectable, rustic appearance, 
burly and bluff, moved by I know not what in 


When that gentleman. in his turn, fonnd a} 





cuisedly listening, suddenly, in the great voice 
acquired by life-long talking in the open air, 
said to Mr. Longfellow,— 

‘Be you in the wool business, mister?” 

“No, not at present,’’ answered Mr. Long- 
fellow, leaving it to be inferred that he might be 
contemplating that traffic in the near future, or 
might very recently have quitted it, and look- 
ing with a half-smile at me, the amused stranger 
opposite, as if the reflection had crossed his mind 
and might cross mine,—that a poet was some- 
times accused of wool-gathering. 

The ‘‘No, sir, not at present,’’ in those gentle 
tones, induced the further remark, ‘I’m in the 
hop business myself.” 

Now some gentlemen, perhaps some poets, 
would here have let the conversation drop,— 
what if you are, or what is that to me? being 
the prose version of the poetic silence. 

Not so in this instance. With the never-fail- 
ing courtesy which belongs to him, Mr. Long- 
— turning fully towards his neighbor, 
said,— 

“I have often been struck with the beauty of 
that plant; its way of growing, its blossoms, and 
then the hops themselves.” 

The other, in his delight at the genial appre- 
ciation, brought down his strong hand heavily 
on Mr. Longfellow’s knee (I think he must have 
winced), and uttered the one word, ‘‘Splendid!”’ 
in a shout that might, one would think, have 
been heard from Mt. Auburn to the Revere 
House. 

—————_+or— 


PROVING THE LIKENESS. 


There lived in Brussels a celebrated painter, 
named Wiertz, whose eccentricities were such as 
to give him the name of the crazy artist. That 
there was method in his madness, the following 
anecdote shows: 





After having finished a portrait of the old aris- 
tocratic Countess de -——, who pretended to be 
only thirty when nearly sixty, she refused to ac- 
cept the painting, saying that it did not look 
anything like herself, and that her most intimate 
friends would not recognize a single feature of 
her on that piece of canvas. 

Wiertz smiled kindly at the remark, and as a 
true knight of old, gallantly reconducted the 
lady to her carriage. 

Next morning, there was a grand disturbance 
in the Rue de Madeline. A big crowd was gath- 
ered before a window, and the following words 
were whispered from ear to ear,— 

“Is the Countess de —— really in jail for her 
debts?” 

Wiertz had exercised a little vengeance towards 
his noble but unfair customer. As soon as she 
had refused the portrait, he set to work and 
painted a few iron bars on the picture, with these 
words,— 

“In jail for debt!’ 

He exhibited the painting in a jeweller’s win- 
dow, in the principal streets of Brussels, and the 
effect was instantaneous. 

A few hours later, the countess was back at 
Wiertz’s studio, pouring invectives on him at 
high pressure,—‘‘to have exhibited her likeness 
under such scandalous’’ etc., ete. 

‘Most noble lady,’”’ was the artist’s reply, 
“vou said the painting did not look anything 
like yourself, and that your most intimate friends 
would not have recognized a single one of your 
features in the picture. I wanted to test the 
truth of your statement, that is all!’ 

The portrait was taken away, the city laughed, 
the artist charged double price, and gave the 
amount to the poor of the city. 





——— 


FUN WITH A WIG. 

The mingled terror and disgust of the first 
Indian who tried to scalp a bald-headed man, 
and found a wig in his hand, has been portrayed 
repeatedly, with all the variations. The like 
discovery affected the South Sea Islanders not 
less absurdly, though with them it was more tle 
result of observation than experiment. 

An amusing incident was told by the weil- 


| known missionary John Williams, the ‘‘Martyr 


of Erromanga.”’ A few vears ago, a venerable 
and esteemed brother missionary came to Eng- 
land, and being rather bald, some kind friends 
provided him with a wig. 

Upon his return to the islands, the chiefs and 
others went on board to welcome him, and after 
the usual salutations, one of them said to the 
missionary, ‘You were bald when you left, and 
now you have a beautiful head of hair. What 
amazing people the English are! How did they 
make your hair grow again?” 

“You simple people,”’ replied the missionary, 
‘how does everything grow? Is it not by sow- 
ing seed?” 

They immediately shouted, ‘Oh, these Eng- 
lish people! they sow seed upon a bald man’s 
head to make the hair grow!” 

One shrewd fellow inquired whether he had 
brought any of the seed with him. 

The good missionary carried on the joke for 
a short time, and then he raised his wig. ‘The 
revelation of his “‘original head” of course drew 
forth a roar of laughter, which was greatly in- 
creased when some one of the natives shouted to 
some of his countrymen, who were near,— 


‘Here, see Mr.—, he has come from Eng- 
land with his head thatched!” 
+o — 


Wuicn ts the most wonderful animal in the 
farmyard? A pig, because he is killed first, and 
cured afterward. 


THERE Is 4 curious creek in West Texas, which 
enters a rocky gorge, and runs under ground for 
40 miies. In some places natural wells 240 feet 
deep are found, through which the roaring of 


A white streak in the air explained his action, | the conversation to which he had been undis- | this subterranean creek can be heard plainly. 
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For the Companion. 
TOPSY. 


Curly-pate was crying, 

For Mary Ann, her dolly, 
Had got a broken head, 

And “twas quite melancholy. 
So I told a story, 

And this is what I said, 
Mending up the broken heart, 

If not the broken head: 


i 


1 


“Mattie was a lover 
Of dollies great and small; 
But once she had a Topsy 
She didn’t love at all; 
She gave the doll to me, 
And I laid her in a drawer; 
I brought her out for company, 
And only then I saw her. 


‘My little visitors 
Liked Topsy very well; 
They called her lady’s maid 
To a pretty China belle; 
Her hair was thick and woolly, 
Her face was black as night; 
But the children thought her cunning 
In her little tunic white. 


“One day my little Mattie 
Upon the door-sill sat, 
Holding with her dollies 
A very happy chat; 
But she dropped poor Topsy 
On the doorstone rough; 
And when she picked her up again 
Her head was broken off. 


“*Topsy doll is dying!’ 
‘Poor Topsy doll is dead!’ 
‘We must have a funeral!’ 
The little mourners said. 
They had laid her in a matchbox, 
When up came Doctor Glue, 
(He is a famous surgeon,) 
To see what he could do. 


“It proved upon the morrow 
A successful operation; 
So Mattie said * *twas only 
Suspended animation.’ ” 
Curly-pate felt better 
To have Topsy well again; 
She said she’d send for Doctor Glue 


To cure her Mary Ann. RK. L. E. 
SS 
For the Companion. 
THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPS’ FES- 


TIVAL. 

Even those poor little sooty imps that used to 
spend their days in sweeping the dark, winding 
chimneys of smoky London, had one grand holi- 
day, and that was on the first day of May. 
How they must have looked forward to this 
one day of the year when they could dress up 
and caper,,and dance and shout in the open air, 
with the “lord and lady” of their own choosing, 
and the evergreen moving garland of their own 
making. 
I never saw but one of these May-Day merry- 
makings of the sweeps, but it was so comical 
that I thought and talked of it for many days 
after, and I think their walking ‘‘green man,”’ 
as I called their garland, is the funniest of all. 
It is a great cone six or seven feet in height, 
of holly and ivy framed upon hoops. It goes up 
smaller and smaller to the top, where it is tied 
with gay-colored ribbons, and decorated with 
bunches of flowers. 
At the very top there will be a crown made of 
flowers, or a little flag flying. 
All down the sides of this evergreen hillock 
are knots of ribbon and bunches of flowers. 
Round it as it goes from street to street, the lit- 
tle sweeps caper and dance. Their hats and 
jackets are trimmed all over with colored and 
gilt paper, and flowers stuck in wherever they 
can put one, while their black legs (for they like 
to leave them sooty for this day’s fun) are col- 
ored in figures with Dutch pink, or white chalk, 
and some fo them leave their faces black that 
they may ornament them in the same way. 
We little folks were puzzled to know how their 
bower of green moved along of itself, but when 
we looked down close to the ground—why, there 
we sometimes saw two feet peeping out! 
Then we knew all about it—it was ‘Jack-in- 
the-green.” Yes, there was a pretty big man in- 
side, and this was something as he looked to 
My young eyes. 
My “lord and lady,’”’ however, are in the eyes 
of the sweeps, the grandest of all grand things 


buckles, and cane with a shining knob. 


sooty shovels, go round to the spectators— 
“Smallest donations thankfully received!"’ and | the soft rags and such things were kept, and she | r 
the silver and pennies as they drop into the ladle | tried to keep her thumb out of sight, and said 
and shovels make a pleasant jingle in the ears of snot a word of her mishap to any one. 

the little sweepers. 
But, I am sorry to say, their greedy task-| ish, and felt ashamed of herself, so she would 
masters get the lion’s share of these May-Day | rather do without pity and comforting, than tell 
offerings, and to-morrow his poor little over- 





THE YOUTH'S 


The “‘lord’’ is generally chosen from some | 


other profession than that of chimney sweepers, | from the tray, and began to cut a wide, thin | 
and is splendidly dressed in cocked hat, trimmed | slice, such as she dearly liked. 
with red and yellow feathers; laced coat; em-| was sharp; Sarah was very particular about the 
broidered waistcoat; silk stockings; large knee | knives, and always kept them sharp and shining ; 
it slipped, and went right into the little thumb. 


“The ‘“‘Iady’’ is usually a boy in girl’s dress, 


which is as gaudy and bedizened as my lord’s, | straight down towards the bone, it took a slant- | 
but instead of a cane, she carries in her right | ing direction, making what she callec 
hand a brass ladle. 


When ‘‘Jack-in-the-green’’ stops, they dance | 


most elegantly round him, while all the little | freely. 
sootikins make sweet music by striking their | frightened. 
brushes and shovels together! 


Then my lord and lady, bowing and courtesy- 
ng to each other, with cocked hat and brass 
adle in hand, and all the sweeps with their 
( 


worked sootikin will be climbing those dark, 


door,”’ 


COMPANION. 


She went into the china-closet, took a knife | 


But the knife | 


| 
ih 
It was well for Kitty that instead of going 


bbe 
< 


a trap- | 
It was something of a cut, however, and bled 
Kitty was a brave child, and not easily 
She made no sound, but dropped 


the knife, put her other hand under the cut one, 
and ran into the bath-room. 


She held the poor littie thumb under the cold- 


water faucet, till it stopped bleeding, and went 


nietly back to her play-room., She knew where | 


In fact, she thought she had been rather fool- 


even her mother. 
There was no tell-tale spot on the shelves or 
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crooked chimneys, scraping and sweeping, and 
half stifled with soot and dust. 

Still the brave little fellow will toil up and up 
through all those winding ways until, as he sees 
daylight at last, you hear a faint shout. You 
run out to see the sooty little imp perched upon 
the top of the tall chimney, waving his brush, 
and if he has breath enough left, shouting, 
“Sweep O!” 

Did you ever hear the true story of a little 
chimney-sweep, who was sweeping the chimneys 
at Arundel Castle, and was lost? 

It was a hot day in summer when his master 
sent him up into those tall chimneys, and when 
noontide came, and he had not appeared at the 
top, and they had called and searched, but could 
find nothing of him, they were all terribly fright- 
ened, and even his master began to think that 
he had been suffocated in some of those winding 
flues. 

Then they went from one drawing-room to an- 
other, and through all those splendid chambers, 
shouting up the chimneys, until they came to one 
of the handsomest of the “‘state chambers.”’ 
There within the curtains of rich crimson silk 
that surrounded the bed, and under the whitest 
and finest of sheets, with the silken coverlet 
over him, lay fast asleep the lost little “Sweep O!” 
It seems that the poor little fellow had got 
completely lost in those great chimneys leading 
one into another, and had come down, fright- 
ened, and hot and tired, into this very comforta- 
ble bed-room, and then the bed looked so tempt- 
ing, and it was all so quiet, that he laid his little 
black head upon the soft pillow, and was soon 
sound asleep. 

They were all so glad to find him that I feel 
sure the kind Duke that lived in that grand old 
castle would not allow his master to punish his 
little sweep for taking a nap in a ducal bed. 


Gi aclliemees 
For the Companion. 
KITTY’S SLICE OF CHEESE. 

Kitty liked cheese. There was almost always 
some in the house, for grandpa was very fond of 
it, and mamma kept it for him. 

One day Kitty wanted some, and thought she 
would get it herself. She knew where it was, 
and could reach it. 

If she had waited till tea-time, her mother 
would, no doubt, have given it to her; but she 





in their May-Day show. 





was not at home, and Kitty was impatient. 


floor, and it so happened that no one noticed 
the cut. 

Not till years afterward, when Kitty was grown 
a young lady, did she mention it. Thenshe told 
her mother, and showed her the scar; for there 
it stayed, a little white line. 

She has since shown it to her children, and 
told them the story. M. O. J. 
——_ - +0 


For the Companion. 


THE BIRDS’ PLEDGE. 
“Winter is over!” piped the quail to the plover. 
“Glad it is gone!” quacked the duck to the swan. 
“So are we! So are we!’ sang the saucy towhee. 
“Corn was planted to-day!” screamed a garrulous 
jay. 
“I’m delighted to know!”’ cawed a hoarse old crow. 
“We're building a nest,” carolled robin red-breast. 
“It’s quite time, I think,” trilled a gay bobolink. 
“Your nest is too narrow,’ said the wren to the 
sparrow. 
“TI sha’n’t change it an inch!” twittered sparrow to 
finch. 
“What a very bad manager!”’ cried a proud scarlet 
tanager. 
“Speak kindly of all!” warbled voices small. 
“Let’s make it a pledge!” said a thrush in the hedge. 
“And a written one, too!’ whistled clear the curlew. 
“I’m sure I agree!’ peeped a modest pewee. 
“['!l pledge in a minute,” said a sweet-tempered 
linnet. 
Some carolled it loud, some echoed it shrill, 
But all gave the promise, “We will, yes, we will 
Each mind our own business and never speak ill.” 
Joy ALLISON. 


—+or 
RIT?T.. 

One day when my auntie’s sister was a little 
girl, she was sick, and was going to take some 
sugar-coated pills. She left them on the table 
while she went to get some jelly to take them in, 
and when she was gone, the kitty jumped up on 
to the table, and took two of the pills, thinking, 
I suppose, that they were all sugar. 

The next day, alas for poor kitty; she scarce- 
ly held up her head at all during the day, she 
was so sick. This story is all true. Mary. 

ee Sa ee ee 

A LITTLE deaf and dumb girl was once asked 
by a lady, who wrote the question on a slate, 
“What is praver?” The little girl took the pen- 
cil and wrote the reply, “‘Prayer is the wish of 
the heart.’’ So it is. Fine words and beauti- 
ful verses said to God do not make prayer with- 





| letter and you will find words having the fo 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
ENIGMA, 
(Change the first letter of these words, drop the second 
lowing defi- 
nitions, the primals of which give the name of a lively 


fellow who was wont to make much sport by his comi- 


ealities around the **May Pole’ in “Merrie England.) 


1, To wed. 7, A skein. 

2, Amans name. 8, Terminations. 
3, A kind of fuel. 9, Openings. 

4, A girl’s name. 10, A ceremony. 


Devours. 

To send forth. 

Name of an artist. 
“CYRIL DEANE.” 


5, Implements used in 11, 
rowing. 12, 
6, A range of seats. 13, 


2 
HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


My first is in clover, but not in tansy, 

My next is in lily, but not in pansy, 

My third is in marigold, not in lime, 

My fourth is in jonquil, but not in thyme, 

My fifth is in rose, but never in stocks, 

My last is in aster, but not in phlox. 

My whole, a fragrant fragile thing, 

Is looked for at the beginning of spring. 
Zz. Y. X. 

3. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A wing of a house. Pertains to the side. 

A light blow. Is to be late. 

A part of a flower. Means to put, 
Is a consonant. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Aro, 


A ship and a synonym for cunning; knock off my 
prow and you increase my width of bottom; strike 
me penny and I become all stern; behead me 
again and there is but a foot of me left. 

A mollusk, “a slow coach” at best, and often 
erushed under foot. Behead me and I turn to iron, 
able to resist the heaviest blows; behead me again, 
and I become quite ill. CLAIRE INGELOW. 


5. 
POETICAL PUZZLE. 
(Four words pronounced alike.) 
Within the shop where wheels and pulleys play, 
A busy workiman, labor T each day, 
Tam aceremony fixed by law, 
And so performed to fill the mind with awe. 
The brilliant author seizes quick his pen, 
And me proceeds to do—so speaks to men. 
Justice and truth, and each good deed and word, 
With me are ever found in strict accord. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 

















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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2, Equals, squeal. 


Flora’s Festivi 
4. 1, Float, aloft. 
5B CHAMOMIL®E 
EBEGLANTINE 
cARawaY 
HELIOTROPE 
HOLL YuOckK 
cHAMomILeE 
ASPH ODEL 
HONEY SUCKLE 
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7. May Day; Decoration Day. Lovely spring flow- 
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The Supsenivrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
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MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, boston, Mass. 
FOOD. | 
The use of food by different persons should be 


regulated in quantity or character, or in both, ac- | 
cording to their ages, their health and oceup: ations, | 
the seasons and the climate in which they live. | 

Milk is the only perfect food for infants. It is 
the best food for children and youth up to the age | 
of sixteen. Old people are weaker in their digestive | 
powers, partly their whole 





because 


systems are 
weaker, and partly because of their diminished 
musculir activity. Their food should be less in 


quantity than that used by younger persons, and of 
easier digestion, 


| 
In summer 


and in warm climates less food by one- 
third is needed, the of the system being low- 
ered, and persons thus being unable either to digest 
or to assimilate 
latitudes. 

So also fat, sugar and staurch—the latter includes 
flour mainly heat-making elements, 
should be but little used in summer and in tropical 


tone 


as much as in winter and in colder 


fine being 
regions, and largely used in winter and in cold cli- 
mates. Corn-bread, which contains a large per 
cent. of fat, is better adapted for food in winter | 
than in summer, 

Shoemakers, tailors and people of sedentary hab- | 


its generally need less food, and food that is more | : 


easily digested, than the farmer and all persons who | 
work hard in the open air. Still, everybody should 
have enough of active exercise to be able to digest a | 
generous diet. 

A thinker needs a good supply of brain food, such 
as is liberally furnished in oatmeal; but he must not | 
use his brain at the expense of vigorous muscles, for | 
it is muscles that have to work not only the stom- | 
ach, but the lungs and heart. | 

The sick, of course, need food carefully adapted | 
to their particular condition, and those who are not 
in full health may greatly help themselves by 
jecting whatever they find injurious to them. 





ree 


—~ 
ENCOURAGING BOYS TO FARM. 

Mr. Allen, a lawyer of Boston, has | 

offered several prizes for the encouragement of 

farming 


Stillman B. 
, ° * | 
York County, Maine. | 
The prizes, which will be given to the boys under 
seventeen years of 


among the boys of 


age who raise the most corn on 


one-ighth of an acre of land, and the rules to be 


observed, are as follows: 


One hundred dollars for the largest quantity, 
fifty dollars for the next largest, and five third | 
prizes of ten dollars each. 

Contestants must have been residents of York | 


County at least two years, must be under seventeen | 
years of age on June 1, 1879, are to enter their names 
with the President of the York County Agricultural 
Society on or before May Ist, are to do all the work | 
of cultivation alone, except that assistance may be 
had to drive oxen or horses in ploughing or culti- | 
vating, and may use as much of any kind of fer-| 
tilizer as they may deem necessary. 
The corn produc ed is to be measured under the | 
direction of the President of the York County Soci- | 
ety, whose decisions and awards are to be tinal. 

Each contestant will be required, at the end of the | 
season, to make and sign a report giving shape, lo- 
eation, and other facts in regard to the land culti- 
vated, together with a detailed history of his opera- 
tions upon it. 

The idea is a good one, and might profitably be 
applied in other sections. 


+> 


NOVEL WEDDING-CAKE. 


feature of the recent English royal wedding. 


Each stood five feet six inches high, shaped as a | 
temple, with base, columns, vaulted roofs and orna- 
mentation cast in white sugar. The superstructure 
consisted of two vaulted roofs, beautifully chased | 
and supported by admirably proportioned pillars | 
with Corinthian capitals. 


At the four corners of what may be called the | 


lower chamber were stationed four female tigures, 


| bacco appetite. 
| 
the opposite lines met, in detiance of sentry duty, to | § 


| minutes, he approached the 


jandahalf yet before the relief would come, and no 
| tobacco. 


| shore, and called out in a subdued tone to the Con- 


| escape detection by an officer who rode along just 
| then to inspect the picket line. 


} of the story. 


|} cate little ‘natives,’ 


| besieged by curious crowds. 
| gestion was that the said oyster had been crossed in 


80 © onspic uous? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as clearly cut as if they had been chiselled, embler 
atic of the four continents, Europe, Asia, Afric 
and America, while at intervals were Cupids ee 





ing swans or doves. 

Within the balustrade, made up of dwarf pillars | 
joined by a filigree work of fine lace, were the fig- | 
ures of Cupid and Psyche, while in the p laques of | 
sugar, on white satin panels, were the English and | 
Prussian arms. 

The various pedestals bore the interwoven mono- | 
gram of bride and bridegroom, while the base was 
richly decorated with scroll brackets, from which 
were suspended festoons of orange blossoms. | 

This work of art was from the hand of Mr. Pouder, | 
the queen’s chief confectioner at Windsor Castle, | 
who also provided for table decorations some five 
hundred bonbons of every conceivable design in 
form and color. 

on oF —_ 
WHAT APPETITE WILL DO. 

The private history of the war contains a good 
many comical illustrations of the strength of a to- 
Repeatedly mortal enemies from 


The Council 
| Grove (Kan.) epublican tells this story of private | 
Godfrey Hardy, known in the army : 
one night when he was posted as a picket on the | 
bank of the Rappahannock: 


drive a secret bargain for a “chew.” 





On the opposite shore, and perhaps one hundred 
feet distant, were the enemy’s pickets pacing to and | 





|fro. There was no picket-shooting being done at | 
that time, and although the opposing lines were | 
only separated by the narrow river, they placed | 
their “beats’’ in full view of each other without | 
| fear. 


After “Grubby” had held his position some twenty 
sentinel on his right 
and asked for a chew of tobacco; but the man ae- 
costed never used the “weed,” and was unable to 
supply his wants. 
The sentinel on his left was next interviewed with 
the same ill-success. 
‘he case now began to look desperate,—an hour 
He slung his gun over his shoulder, and 
walked to and fro in a mechanical sort of way, the 
image of despair. 
Presently he halted, faced quickly to the opposite 


fede r 








te sentry,— 
y, you feller over there, have you any to- 
eed k 4 

“Yes,” came the quick response. 

“Will you gim’me a chaw if I'll come over?” 

“Yes,’ * said Johnny. 

In a twinkling “Grubby” inverted his gun, thrust 
the bayonet in the ground, took off his clothes, and | 
wis in the water pulling for the other side. He got | 
his tobacco, and returned to his post just in time to 


The writer of this was on picket duty at the same 
time and place, and can vouch for the correctness 


a 
A WHISTLING OYSTER. 

The author of a book entitled “Old and New Lon- 
don,” tells a singular story of an oyster which at- 
tracted custem to a restaurant by He 
says, “It appears that, about the year 1840, the pro- 
prietor of the house, which had then, as it has now, a 





whistling. 


great name for the superior excellence of its deli- 
heard a strange and unusual 
sound proceeding from one of the tubsin which the 
shell-tish lay piled in layers, one over the other, 
placidly fattening upon oatmeal, and awaiting the 
inevitable advent of the remorseless knife. 


“Mr. Pearkes, the landlord, listened, hardly at 
first believing his ears. There was, however, no 
doubt about the matter. One of the oysters was 
distinctly whistling, or, at any rate, producing a 
sort of ‘sifflement’ with its shell! 

“It was not very difficult to detect this phenomenal 
bivalve, and in a very few minutes, he was trium- 
yhantly picked out from among his fellows, and put 
by himself in a spacious tub, with a plentiful supply 
of brine and water. 

“The news spread through the town, and for some 
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For Neuralgia, Pains and Aches in the Back, Kid- 
neys or Limbs,—Hop Bitters. ( Communicated.) 





FARM 


A LARG 


is “Grubby,” | ~ 





days, the fortunate Mr. Pearkes found his house 
Douglas Jerrold’s sug- 


love, and now whistled to keep up appearances, | 


with an idea of showing that it did not care. | 


“Thackeray used to declare that he was once actu- 


| 


ally in the shop when an American came in to see | 


the phenomenon, as everybody else was doing, and 
after hearing the talented mollusk go through his | 
usual performance, strolled contemptuously out, 


| declaring it was nothing to an oyster he knew of in 


Massachusetts, which whistled ‘Yankee 
right through, and followed its master 
house like a dog.” 


Doodle’ 
about the 
+ 
“A SHOE-STRING CHAIN.” 

Old Pomp, in the following anecdote, did not 
know much about logic, but his native wit taught 
him to use sophistry as effectively as if he were a 

member of Congress: 

Old Pomeroy came down to the village the other 
day, with a big brass watch-key prominently dis- 
‘layed from a shoe-string chain, 

“Whar’s your watch, Uncle 
your ; negro. 

“Done got none. 

“You aint?” 

“No, chile.” 

“Den what fo’ you kerry dat yere watch-key roun’ 


aa 


Pomp?” asked a 


” 


Old Pompey chuckled and said, “Look here, chile, 
you's aint no ‘logician,—got no head fur de scientitic 
side ef matters. Do you's s’pose dat if | come down 
here a-totin’ of stable door, it would be a sign dat I 
owned a hoss? De two cases im prezactly parallel- 
| ogram, sah.” 


+> 


DISORDER in a drawing-room is vulgar; in an an- 
tiquary’s study, not; the black battle stain on a sol- 
dier’s face is not vulgar; but the dirty face of a 
housemaid is.— Ruskin. 


Two wedding-cakes, one for the private table and } 


the other for the guests’ table, formed a prominent | 


A BRIGHT little three-year-old, living on Elm 
Street, while her mother was trying to get her to 
| sleep, became interested in some outside noise, 
| She was told that it was caused by a cricket, when 
she sagely observed, “Mamma, J tiink he ought to 
be oiled.” 


| 

Mrs. PARTINGTON AGAIN.—“Poor man!” said 
| the old lady; “and so he’s really gone at last! Nine- 
ty-eight, was he? Dear, dear! to think how that if 
he'd liv ed two years more, he’d have been a centu- 
| rion.”—Judy. 





RAYON Drawing in Colors without a teacher. Samples$ 
instructions 15C. 


Cooke & Co. 13 Whitehall St. N.Y. 


100 Delaware Fruit and Grain F: 
le Catalogues free, A. P. 
5 Stamps. Samples 


BIG PAY | TA & Co., Cleveland, O. | 


T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps, | 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleaveland,o. 
TOUNG MEN Learn telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 | 

amonth. Every graduate guaranteed a paying situ- 
ation. Address R. Valentine, Manage r, Janesville, Wis. 
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GRIFFITH,Sinyrna,Del. 





to sell our Rubber Printing 
free. TAYLOR BRos. 





= CHECKER-BOARD, set of Checker Men, 
Great $5 Prize Puzzle and sample package 
ALL for two3 cent stamps, 
IRNERETTE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER. 
New Price List of American Wal- 
tham Watches, with description and 
prices of over 100 fine Gold or Silver | 
Watches sent to any address for a | 
3c stamp. It describes how I send | 
Watches to all parts of the country | 
to be fully examined before paying | 
— money. Undoubted references. 


i” <a send for Catalogue. 
. H. Wuite, Jeweler,Newark, N.J. 
NCY WOOD, 


vor Sera SawingRANGY WOOD, | THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS, 


press or freis cht to ‘any part of the country on gel Soper y L ¥ y PE ? 
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Fancy Colored Writing Ink 
Address FO 





J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
i Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


eet BROS., New ay land Gen. Agents, 
0s W. ashington S reet, Boston, Mass, 











A book 
By Rev. Samuel Alman and G, 


















, 9c, 0c per foot. MILLE FAL H. S:ech, designed for Prayer and Praise meetings, 
__ aC hi umbers S Street, New ‘York. &e. No book issued since ‘the popular “Moody and 
ae " Pe Sankey” collections has so much that is new, t: king 

100 EMBOSSED PICTURES and musical (35 cents). 

or 25 cents is, 7) s, &c. 25 Superb, 25 

cents. DE CALC OMANI E, 200 Siwall, 10 cents; 100 By L. 0 
Assorted, 10 cents; 300 tor cents. Ca — for stamp. | THE CHURCH OFFERIN EMERs : 
WAL YALLACE E PI HEL PS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. | 5 Son 


($1.38, or $12.00 per dozen), has the best arranged and 
largest collection of Music for Episcopal Choirs 
ever published. 6 Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 23 Glorias, 
&e., &e., all in Anthem Form, besides a large variety 
of Chants, and Anthems for Christmas, Euaster, and 
other Festivals. Although prepared expressly for the 
Episcopal Service, the large number of fine 
Anthems renders it one of the best Anthem Books for 
all Choirs. 


WEATHER VANES 


FOR 


Stables and Churches, 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Also Garden Vases, Foun- 
‘hairs, Settees, 
talogue sent free. 
THE OAKES M’PF’G CO., 
111 Washington St., 
3oston. 





CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEMI- 
NARIES. Among many good ones may be men- 
tioned Maude Irving (75 cents); Ly son in 
Charity (60 cents); Guardian An ent 
Coronation (60 cents); Culprit Pay gl 00), and 
Fairy Bridal (50 cents). 
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“To Consumptives.—Many have bee en happy to give 
their testimony in favor of the use of “ Wilbor’s pure Cod 
Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience has proved it to bea 











The ee number of the WEEKLY MUSICAL 
RECORD is full of Fine Music. 


Send Six Cents for it. 


valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, Diphtheria, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
only by A. B. 
druggists. 


Manufactured 
WILBor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all 








RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE ($3.25) is the most popa- 


lar ever issued, as proved pc vely by the sale of 
hundreds of thousands of copies. Examine it. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER!!! Ak? onanes 


at EXTRAORDINARY = ier ood 


prices for cash, 


AND NOT 
















by Watchmakers. 
cular free. JOIN 


SOLI 
38 Dey street. a ‘York. 


PORTRAIT FINGER RINGS. 


A microscopic copy of any portrait set ina finger ring 
of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upwards, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cireular. 











sox 1100. CLOSSON CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass, hg og yoy yy es, S40; 5 Stops $45 
— == ton, Mass. | 7 do 850, 9 do $55 & $60, 11 do 865, 13 
a do $70, 13 do $80. ‘| Get ave S@UARE 
= mn oA /PRIGHT PLANOS 8125 do 8130, 71-3 
5S & | do $140, not used SIX Months. Warranteds 
& Re | years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
i) logues Mailed. Music lc. per page. HORACE 
oo & | WATERS: & SONS, Manufacturers and 
— : Dealers, 40 Fast 14th., Street, New Yorks 
pas scene B: 

rs | $6 ” 
& REDUCED. '= “PINAFORE” MUSIC. 
E. J. Knowlton, Box 1516, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


He is an Englishman—I’m called little Buttereup—Merry 

cat-o’-nine-tails and the Tar—When I was a Lad—Sorry 
he r lot who loves too well—When 1 was young and charm- 
ing—Things are seldom beg ag | seem. These are the 7 
best songs from the popular “H. M. S. Pinafore,” as sung 
in every large city in the United States. T’he most popu- 
lar sons ever written, over 500,000 sold of each. We 





PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
No Pate nt, NoPay. Send for circular. 


F. A. 
D.C. 








P | will send all, post-paid, for l0c and stamp. or 13 cts. in 
waa iH c $3 Press’ ope - protary Job | stamps. Or can send them, elegantly bound in cloth cov- 
. (Self a 5) 9 L Oursis the larg. | TS, red edges, with 28 other songs and 27 choice instru- 
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mental pieces (62 in all, by the BEsT composers), for only 
1. G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple P1., Boston. 

















CELS\O® Meriden, Conr | nial in 176. . © You oung America Press G0, 

] on their merits, as recommended by | x urray St., New Ycrk 

KR imp y one patient to another, Moore ’s $3 R+ a variety of band, sel f-ink- 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine | og ih im ings Te apr print ig ee 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis-| O¢ w% cluding cng oR a 
eases. Sold by Lat sg 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 25 . “... America, Cottage. 
See pamphlet “ Dr. € Moore on Malaria,” sent | ge (Ringing, and other celebrated 
free on application, 68 c ortlanat street, New York.| « printing machines. Our new rotary 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. > ress, the United States Job- 





| Containing 196 Pages and 700 Illustrations. 







er, for cheapness and exce lence, is 
unrivalled. ther presses taken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
Circulars free. 
pe, 10 cts. 


UTOGRAPH ALBUM for lic; 6 for 60¢e; 1: 2 for$l. 
48-page book. Ill’d with 24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, a \ 
in Leaves, Mottoes, etc.,in Colors! Stamps - Sarees 3 
taken. 47 Quotations for Auto. Albums given free with each 2 comane ok of 
Album. Send $1 for 12 ao sell them at lic eachand 
make 77 cts. profit! J. F Sahl ee be Mass. 


AMERICAN. ‘BICYCLE, 


About 250 pages illustrated. A 

complete history of bicycling in 

Europe and America, Exceeding- 

ly valuable and interesting to any 

one intending to ride a_ bicycle. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
THE POPE M’'F’G Co., 
85 Summer St., Boston, Me 188. 


Peck & Snyder 


Have just published their new illustrated 


CATALOGUE FOR 1879, 


A sample pack of plain and 
fancy cards, 10 oats. - 








A SMILE UPON LIPS 


That disclose white teeth is a pleasant thing to see. The 
breath that comes through lips of that description is apt 
to be extremely fragrant. SOZODONT enables 4 
man or woman who smiles to smile becomingly, because 
it whitens the teeth, and to breathe freely and deeply 
without offending the olfactories of people in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Tartar upon the teeth is speedily removed 
and decay prevented by daily use of SOZODONT, 
which is admitted to be an indispensable accessory to the 
toilet. 


















BENSON'S BENSON'S CAPCINE 
~ POROUS PLASTE PLASTER 


CELEBRATED THE WORLD OVER. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
only medal given rubber plasters, at both the Centen- 
nial and Paris Expositions. 


This work is valuable to every one interested in out- | 
door pastimes. We have printed a large edition to meet 
the popular demand. By mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, 10e,. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
_1%4 Nassau Street, New York. 


A 


Adopted by the National | ~~ 
for 1879. Price, mailed, $1 50; Pro- 
fessional Dead, 25; pooh 
Dead, $1; “Spalding? s Base Ball 
Guide,” 10 ¢ 

“Spalding”: - Journal of American | 
Sports,” containing interesting ar- | 
ticles on Base Ball, Archery, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, La Crosse. Fish- 
ing and all out-door sports, with 
prices of the necessary implementa, 
mailed free npon anplication. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Far Superior to 


common porous plasters, lintments, the so-called elec- 
trical appliances, &c. It is the best known remedy 
for Lame and Weak Back, rheumatism, Fe- 
male Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, Diseased Kid- 
neys, Spinal Complaints and all ills for which porous 
plasters are used. Ask your Druggist for Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster and see that pad _ nothing else. 
Sold by all Drnggists. Price, 25 ¢: 

Mailed on receipt of price by >. & JOHN- 
SON, 21 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 











Address 
118 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill 
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